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toughest in 


The Royal Electric comes from a long line of 

sturdy types. Ruggedness runs in the family. 
All over the country, more and more schools 

are recognizing this fact. 

PROOF? During the first six months of 1959, 

schools bought 50% more Royal Electrics than 


in the last six months of 1958. 


That’s half again as many in any language, 
a rousing vote of confidence in Royal reliability. 
Like many rugged characters, the Royal 


the class... 
Electric also has its gentle side. The touch, for 
instance. And the smooth, easy operation. 
Fond of students and teachers, too. Makes 
typing easier to learn and easier to teach with 
exclusive features such as MAGIC® MARGIN 
and TWIN-PAK® RIBBON. 
If you feel this kind of advantage belongs in 
the typing classes at your school, just telephone 


your Royal Representative. He’ll be glad to 
introduce you to the Royal Electric... personally. 


<> Product of Royal McBee Corporation,.World’s 
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Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters. 
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Just look at its beautiful, low profile, its cleanly sculptured lines—thi 
exciting, that stimulates in the student a desire to learn. And this | 
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The FORUM 


Old-timers among EpvucaTion 
Forum readers will notice some changes 
in the format of this issue. In keeping 
with the forward-looking program of the 
United Business Education Association, 
all of the UBEA printed materials (peri- 
odieals, letterheads, bulletins, and others) 
have been redesigned with a view to im- 
proving their readability and appearance. 


One thing you will find unchanged in 
this issue, however, is the large number 
of pages filled with practical ideas for 
the classroom teacher and supervisor. 


The Headquarters Notes (opposite the 
second cover) provides UBEA members 
with information of the activities within 
their national headquarters office. 


The emphasis on quality in business ed- 
ucatio nis the outstanding theme through- 
out the Feature Section on shorthand 
(pages 7-15). Businessmen and educators 
combine their talents to provide some 
goals and methods for achieving them. 


An innovation in the Services Section 
this year is the addition of a “general” 
services page which cuts across all subject 
areas. This new service provides a greater 
scope in the articles published in the 
Forum. For example, this first issue pre- 
sents tests and evaluation. You will want 
to make this new service a regular reading 
habit. Other outstanding articles in the 
Services Section (pages 19-31) include 
topies such as classroom layout, standards, 
and projects outside the classroom. 


Activities of UBEA, its divisions, re- 
gional associations, and affiliated state and 
local associations, and FBLA were at 
fever pitch during the late spring months 
and many events took place during the 


Editor: Shorthand Forum 
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Two Points of View on Shorthand 


THE COMPLEXITY of the present day demands a deliberateness 
about our attempts to communicate with one another. We cannot 
assume that in the natural course of events there will be opportuni- 
ties to discuss problems and concerns of mutual interest to groups 
whose professional responsibilities keep them, unfortunately, sep- 
arated. 

The shorthand teacher, whose primary task is the development 
of a vocational skill, is curious about the success of her students in 
business offices. What is expected of the students when they enter 
offices for interviews? What are the job requirements of stenographic 
positions? What are the weaknesses noted by those who employ our 
stenographic graduates? 

In this issue’s Feature Section we have attempted to provide 
some answers to the foregoing questions as well as a look at some 
successful teaching practices. Miss Brown and Miss Frerichs, teach- 
ers in a university program, discuss in some detail their plan for 
teaching stenography. Their method, one of many successful proce- 
dures, provides competency in stenographic skills for the prospective 
office worker. 

Miss Kyle, through her interviews with a supervisor of a steno- 
graphic pool, gives us a close look at the beginner in one specific office 
in a large metropolitan company. The illustrations of weaknesses 
which were taken from the work produced by beginners bear unequiv- 
ocal evidence of needed emphases in the stenographic preparation of 
our graduates. 

One of the problem areas of preparation—development of ade- 
quate competency in the use of the English language—is the topic of 
Miss Robb’s article. The validity of the subject matter she presents 
is clearly reflected in the articles from business. 

The reflections of a personnel director on the task of selecting 
and evaluating the stenographic worker in her company are pre- 
sented by Miss Timmons. She makes clear that shorthand skill alone 
is not sufficient to meet the demands of the position of ‘‘stenogra- 
pher.’’ The teacher cannot teach stenography as an isolated subject 
unrelated to the cluster of tasks that face the beginner in the job 
situation. 

The sincerity and earnestness with which the contributors ac- 
cepted the invitations to write for this issue reflect the willingness to 
communicate on the part of both business and education. 

Mary Otrvertio, Issue Editor 


summer. Reports of these activities can 
be found in the In Action Section (pages 
32-44). One of the highlights of the year 
is the presentation of the UBEA Award 
of Merit in Business Education to the 
outstanding business education graduating 
senior in teacher education colleges across 
the country. Institutional members of the 
National Association for Business Teacher 
Edueation participate in the program 
which is designed to help stimulate pro- 
fessional interest and development of new 
business education teachers through active 
participation in professional groups. Pho- 


tographs of many of the winners along 
with a complete listing of names can also 
be found in this section. 

Don’t miss the UBEA publications list 
in the back of the Forum (pages 47-50). 
With the start of the new school year, this 
list will provide a source of goor teaching 
material for your use. Our advertisers also 
offer many materials for classroom use; 
the Clip ’n Mail coupons provide a quick 
and easy method of obtaining these ma- 

terials. Check through them and let the 
advertiser know you appreciate his assist- 
ance.—H., P. G. 
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A Successful University 


With the demand for university-trained stenographers 
and secretaries in most metropolitan areas exceeding the 
supply, it is the responsibility of the staff of the business 
education department to offer a shorthand program that 
will interest and challenge able students to become highly 
skilled in shorthand and transcription. A successful uni- 
versity shorthand program can be achieved best by the 
cooperative efforts of the business education staff in de- 
veloping the shorthand course sequence, teaching pro- 
cedures, standards, grading scales, and criteria for 
judging personal growth. 

Such a program provides opportunities for students 
to develop good work habits, dependability, responsibility 
for completion and accuracy of work, initiative in evalu- 
ating their own work, good attitudes toward work, coop- 
eration, and respect for the rights of others. It also pro- 
vides opportunities for them to develop the ability to 
recognize high-quality work and their own limitations 
and accomplishments. An effective shorthand program, 
thoughtfully and carefully developed as to course con- 
tent, procedures, and standards, helps students to realize 
success in class and later on the job provides business 
with desirable employees. 

University students, other than teacher trainees, en- 
roll in shorthand because they recognize the necessity 
for specialized education to secure employment; to ob- 
tain employment at a job level commensurate with their 
education and ability; and to provide a means of entry 
into their fields of interest such as television and radio, 
government, foreign service, social service, and per- 
sonnel. 

Records show that students who enroll in a university 
shorthand program have diverse educational back- 
grounds and interests. Students enrolled in the short- 
hand program at the University of Washington include 
(a) majors in secretarial training in the College of Busi- 
ness Administration; (b) other business administration 
majors such as personnel, accounting, foreign trade, and 
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Shorthand Program 


by FRANCES A. BROWN 
University of Washington, Seattle, Washington 


and ALBERTA J. FRERICHS 
University of Washington, Seattle, Washington 


marketing, use elective hours to complete the shorthand 
sequence; (c) majors in other colleges in such fields as 
history, English, political science, home economics, 
sociology, psychology, communications, and foreign 
languages; (d) majors in business education; and (e) 
majors in elementary education who elect business educa- 
tion as their second area of concentration (the State of 
Washington has a general certificate). 

The total secretarial program at the University of 
Washington consists of three quarters of shorthand (3 
credits each), two quarters of advanced shorthand and 
transcription (5 credits each), two quarters of type- 
writing (2 credits each), one quarter of office machines 
(3 credits), and one quarter of secretarial practice and 
procedures (5 credits). The typewriting courses are 
prerequisites for advanced shorthand and transcription. 
One year of shorthand and the typewriting courses are 
prerequisites for the secretarial practice and procedures 
course. Students who have had high school shorthand 
may begin with the second or third quarter. Beginning 
typewriting (one quarter—no credit) is offered only in 
the Adult Evening School program. Class periods are 
50 minutes each and all classes meet five days a week ex- 
cept the secretarial practice and procedures class, which 
meets daily for a double period. 

Students are advised the first day that shorthand is 
a vocational subject, that acceptable performance on the 
job requires completion of the entire shorthand sequence, 
that the learning of shorthand necessitates thorough daily 
preparation and study, and that regular attendance is 
essential. 


Shorthand Theory 


The procedures of the functional method of teaching 
Gregg shorthand—reading approach, delayed writing, 
and delayed transcription—are followed throughout the 
shorthand program. In the first quarter, shorthand 
theory is covered. A lesson a day is assigned and no les- 
son is reviewed because the authors have provided ade- 
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Able students who apply themselves diligently can advance in one year to rates above 90 words a minute. 


quate review in each new lesson. Review lessons in the 
textbook are omitted. Each student is required to use 
a Student’s Transcript so that he may prepare his home- 
work rapidly. Writing is introduced after the sixteenth 
class period by dictation from previewed material in the 
lesson assigned for the day. Until the theory is com- 
pleted, material for writing from dictation is taken from 
the daily assignments. Students take dictation with the 
book open so that they may see and copy the correct 
forms. As a student takes dictation, he uses the open 
book until he feels he no longer needs it. 

New theory in each lesson is introduced by repetitive 
oral drill of words and phrases from the blackboard. 
The daily assignment is to read the lesson and to copy 
it once into a notebook To aid in memorization of brief 
forms, regular reading review of brief forms is given. 
In the first few class periods, each student reads a sen- 
tence of the homework lesson from the textbook. After 
a few weeks he reads a paragraph at a time; later he 
reads for one-half minute, and one-minute reading rates 
are determined for evaluation. Another means of evalu- 
ating the students’ ability to read shorthand is to have 
them transcribe in longhand for five minutes from as- 
signed homework in the textbook. The first time this pro- 
cedure is used, the students are told the letter in the 
assigned lesson that they will transcribe the following 
day; the second time, they are told only that there will 
be a transcript the next day. Thereafter, a transcript 
may be given any day. Grades are based on accuracy of 
the transcript and the total number of words transcribed, 
which may be determined quickly from the Student’s 
Transcript. 

The study of punctuation and spelling is begun when 
the words and rules are introduced in the marginal re- 
minders in the textbook. As a means of regular review, 
the student states the reason for each mark of punctua- 
tion as he reads aloud. Tests on the spelling and vocabu- 
lary words in the marginal reminders are given fre- 
quently. 

Final grades are based on reading rates, five-minute 
transcripts, spelling tests, brief form transcription tests, 
completion of daily written assignments, and attendance. 
Standards are: 


*5-Min. Book Brief Form 
Reading Rates Trans. Spelling Trans. 
Grade WAM Total Words No. Wrong No. Wrong 
A 120 up 125 up 0 0 
B 110-119 100-124 1 1 
C 80-99 80-99 2 2 
D 60-79 60-79 3 3 


*In grading five-minute transcripts, no deduction is made for one incorrectly 
transcribed word. The grade is dropped one grade for two errors and two 
grades for three or four errors; an F grade is given for five or more errors. 


New-Matter Dictation 


In the second quarter of shorthand (Volume II of the 
Gregg college textbook is used), a lesson a day is assigned 
to be read and copied once. No lessons in the textbook 
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are omitted. The five-minute handwritten transcripts 
are discontinued after the first few weeks. Oral reading 
of the daily assignments and the use of reading rates are 
continued. 

At the beginning of second quarter, new-matter dicta- 
tion is introduced. Words from the material to be dic- 
tated are previewed by writing them on the blackboard. 
Students read the words several times and may write 
each word once or twice from dictation. New material 
is dictated in one-minute speed builders at rates of 40-50- 
60-50. As soon as the students are ready, the lowest rate 
is dropped and a higher rate is added. 

For an A grade, a student must transcribe in longhand 
with 95 percent accuracy two 5-minute takes dictated 
at 60 words a minute. Included in the 5 percent error 
allowance are word insertions or omissions, incorrect 
spelling, and incorrect punctuation. A great deal of 
dictation is necessary before students can take five min- 
utes of unpreviewed new material. Most students are not 
ready to pass five minutes of new-matter dictation until 
near the end of the quarter. During this quarter, brief 
forms are written in shorthand from dictation and tran- 
scribed. Spelling tests are given frequently. 

Final grades are based on reading rates, five-minute 
transcripts from dictation of unpreviewed new material, 
five-minute transcripts from the textbook, spelling, brief 
form tests, completion of daily written assignments, and 
attendance. Standards are: 


Reading *5-Min. Book 

Rates Trans. 5-Min. New Spelling Brief Forms 
Grade WAM Words Matter Trans. No.Wrong No. Wrong 
A 140 up 125 up 2 @ 60 WAM 0 0 
B 120-139 100-124 1 @ 60 WAM a 
Cc 100-119 80-99 2 @ 50 WAM 1 2 
D 80-99 60-79 1 @ 50 wam 3 
F 2 up 4 up 


*Accuracy standards are the same as for first quarter. 


Speed Development 


In the third quarter of shorthand, students continue 
to read and to copy the assignments once. Spelling and 
punctuation rules given in the marginal reminders and 
the brief forms continue to be emphasized. Number 
rules are studied. Homework is read in class from the 
students’ notes. 

Dictation material for outside practice by students 
has been recorded by faculty members. Four speed 
builders and four 5-minute takes have been recorded at 
rates from 60 wamM to 140 wam. These records are prop- 
erly marked, placed in labeled folders, and filed in one 
of the practice rooms. Duplicated copies of previews for 
the takes are also filed. Outside dictation practice is op- 
tional during this quarter but is encouraged because 
dictation practice and vocabulary building are essential 
for speed building. 

Final grades are based on five-minute transcripts of 
unpreviewed new material, reading rates, spelling tests, 
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Recorded office-style dictation material is desirable if it fits in with the program. 


punctuation and rules tests, completion of daily written 
assignments, and attendance. Standards are: 


Reading Rates 5-Min. New Matter Spelling 
Grade WAM Transcription No. Wrong 
A 160 up 2 @ 90 wAM 0 
B 140-159 2 @ 80 WAM 
C 120-139 2 @ 70 wam 1 
D 100-119 2 @ 60 WAM 
F 2 up 


Workbooks, which are available for use with the text- 
books, afford the students practice in the application of 
punctuation rules, in the study of spelling and vocabu- 
lary, and in the forming of shorthand words and phrases. 
Some students find this additional drill helpful. 

Although students are required to take five minutes 
of dictation of new material at only 60 words a minute 
second quarter and at 90 words a minute third quarter 
for an A grade, many students are able to pass takes at 
higher rates. Able students who have had no previous 
shorthand and who apply themselves diligently are able 
to advance in one year to rates above 90. Students who 
are not able to take dictation at 80 words a minute for 
five minutes on new material with 95 percent accuracy 
or who do not earn at least a B grade are advised not to 
continue in the shorthand program. 


Mailable Letter Transcription 


In advanced shorthand and transcription a lesson a 
day from the advanced textbook is read and copied for 
homework. Although there is not time to read each les- 
son in class, students are expected to be prepared to 
read the assignments rapidly and accurately from their 
homework notes. They are also expected to study the 
spelling and vocabulary in each lesson, and unannounced 
quizzes are given frequently. Two hours a week of out- 
side dictation practice is required. Many students find 
it essential to practice more than the required time. 

The Reference Manual for Stenographers and Typists 
by Gavin and Hutchinson is used for intensive study of 
vocabulary, punctuation, number rules, capitalization, 
and grammar. Each section of the manual is studied 
thoroughly, the exercises at the end of the manual are 
completed as assignments, and tests are given on each 
section. Students are encouraged to use the manual as 
a transcription aid; thus they learn how to use a secre- 
tary’s manual rapidly and the importance of using it 
on the job. 

In this course, five-minute transcripts of new material 
are typewritten. Usually two days a week are used for 
speed building, one day for five-minute new-matter 
transcripts, one day for study of the secretary’s manual 
and letter transcription preview, and one day for letter 
transcription. 

Letter transcription is introduced early in the course 
and three to five letters of short and medium length are 
dictated once a week at rates of 20 words a minute less 
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than the minimum requirement on five-minute tran- 
scripts of new material. The day prior to letter tran- 
seription a preview is given that includes shorthand 
forms, punctuation, spelling, vocabulary, grammar, and 
special letter problems. Addresses for the letters may 
be given in duplicated form or dictated. It is desirable 
frequently to use local street addresses and the ‘names 
of cities and states in the area. Students are given in- 
struction in the organization of transcription materials 
and are expected to prepare for dictation and tran- 
scription. 

Letterhead stationery is used. One letter style, one 
kind of letter punctuation, and the same closing and sig- 
nature lines are used throughout the quarter. Carbon 
copies and envelopes are required in the last few weeks 
of the quarter. Preparation for dictation and transcrip- 
tion and dictation of the letters consumes 15 to 20 min- 
utes of a class period, leaving approximately 30 minutes 
for transcription. 


The following day the letters are returned near the 
end of the class hour. In order to discourage lenethy 
discussions, only a limited amount of time is allowed for 
evaluation. As the copy is read, students determine the 
correctness of their transcripts. Then they judge the 
mailability of their letters according to the following 
standards: centering, correct letter form, typewriting 
accuracy, spelling, all letter rules, transcription accu- 
racy, and acceptable corrections. Each letter is marked 
perfect, mailable, or unmailable. A perfect letter is cor- 
rect in every detail and is verbatim. A mailable letter 
is one that the teacher would sign and mail. A grade on 
letter transcription is assigned on either two or three 
days’ composite scores rather than a grade for each 
transcription period. Transcription Dictation by Leslie 
and Zoubek is a good source of previewed letter dicta- 
tion material. 


Final grades are based on five-minute. transcripts of 
new material, letter transcripts, spelling, tests on mate- 
rial from the secretary’s manual, completion of daily as- 
signments and outside dictation practice, reading rates, 
and attendance. Standards are: 


Letters 

Grade 5-Min,. New *Percent of 

Matter Trans, Mailability Trans. Rates Spelling 
A 2 @ 110 wam 130 up 25 up 0 
B 2 @ 100 WAM 110-129 20-24 
Cc 2@ 90wamM 90-109 15-19 1 
D 2@ 80 waM 75-89 10-14 
F 2 up 


*Mailable points are allowed as follows: Up to 125 words—one point, 126 
to 250 words—two points, 251 to 375 words—three points, and 376 to 
500 words—four points. Words in the inside address, the closing lines, car- 
bon copy, and the envelope for each letter are included in the word count; 
the recommended word count may be obtained from the teacher's manual for 
the transcription textbook. For a perfect letter the points are doubled; no 
points are given for unmailable or incomplete letters. The percentage of 
mailability is based on 200 percent and is determined by dividing the total 
points earned by the total possible mailable points. The transcription 
rate includes the words transcribed in an incomplete letter that the student 
did not have time to complete. 
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For continued success and improvement, a constant process of re-evaluation and revision is essential. 


In the second quarter of advanced shorthand and 
transcription, procedures and requirements are similar 
to those of the preceding quarter. Letter dictation and 
transcription is given two or three days a week. Differ- 
ent letter styles, letters of varying lengths and difficulty, 
unpreviewed letters, and office-style dictation are used. 
Added emphasis is placed on transcription rates. . 

Recorded office-style dictation material is desirable if 
it fits in with the program. This material may be dic- 
tated by persons other than the teacher, preferably by 
men if the teacher is a woman. Sometimes the dictated 
material on the recordings may represent the work of 
several departments of one company. 

Final grades are based on five-minute transcripts, let- 
ter transcripts, spelling, a comprehensive examination 
on the secretary’s manual, completion of daily assign- 
ments and required outside dictation practice, and at- 
tendance. 

The only change in standards from the preceding 
quarter is that the requirement on the five-minute tran- 
script is raised 10 words a minute at each grade level. 
Each year some students progress to rates above the 120 
words a minute required for an A grade. 


Records, Counseling, and Conclusions 


A record card is made out by each student at the time 
he enters the shorthand program. Information on the 
eard includes the college in the university, year in uni- 
versity, major subject area, high school from which grad- 
uated, high school grade point, and university grade 


point. Teachers record the shorthand grades on the cards 
each quarter and indicate the reasons for dropouts, if 
known. 

The records show that students who drop out of the 
shorthand program do so because of (a) failure, (b) 
withdrawal from the University for financial or other 
reasons, (¢) withdrawal from the program for lack of 
sufficient suecess in learning the subject matter or for 
lack of vocational purpose, (d) insufficient number of 
elective hours to complete the program, or (e) improper 
counseling from outside the department. 

Students are given vocational information and coun- 
seling by department faculty in regard to job opportuni- 
ties. United States Civil Service Examinations are given 
on the campus each spring. Information on state depart- 
ment, foreign government service job opportunities, oth- 
er federal government agencies, and local businesses is 
made available as well as information on continued self- 
improvement after employment, such as secretarial or- 
ganizations, the Certified Professional Secretary pro- 
gram, and additional specialized education. 

As evidenced by steady growth in enrollment in short- 
hand classes, the program has sold itself; nevertheless, 
the usual counseling and administrative problems of a 
large university exist. Because so many girls feel the 
need for vocational preparation and because of the suc- 
cess which they experience in the shorthand courses, stu- 
dents are the best salesmen for the program. For con- 
tinued success and improvement, a constant process of 
re-evaluation and revision is essential. 


The Stenographic Supervisor Evaluates Beginners 


No one could seriously deny the grave truths inherent 
in many of the criticisms found in the periodicals and 
brochures of business organizations referring to the ef- 
fect of big business on the human element of production. 
It is equally undeniable that we are on the threshold of 
a new age, and that for better or for worse, the age of 
science, technology, and mass organization must be faced 
and lived. The criticisms are welcome so that attention 
may be called to needless and careless excesses that con- 
tribute to human suffering. We may equally hope that 
the new way of life will ultimately bring higher stand- 
ards of living to all the peoples of the world. 
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by GERALDINE KYLE 
Finch College, New York, New York 


But what of the specific charges frequently made 
about the insensitivity of mass organizations such as 
business to the human needs and feelings of workers. 
What of the charge that highly organized business or- 
ganizations view workers through the cold eye of objec- 
tive function—see them as utilitarian cogs in the wheel 
of profit? 

As teachers of shorthand, we must wonder at times 
as to the meaning of all this for the young people we 
prepare for business occupations. We are well aware of 
the effect and influence of the human and psychic en- 
virons on the skill performance of the beginner; we 
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A concomitant of the inadequate command of grammar is the inadequate knowledge of correct punctuation. 


also at times must wonder just where we may have failed 
as teachers in preparing beginners for their initial steno- 
graphic undertaking in business. 

These are many-faceted questions, of course, and indi- 
vidual and subjective in part. Yet, we have probably 
asked them at some time. It might be of interest to at- 
tempt to answer them within the framework of a case 
study of the common experience of beginning stenogra- 
phers employed by a large New York banking organiza- 
tion, and more specifically, that of beginning stenogra- 
phers who come under a supervisor of their stenographie 
department. What is the specific experience of a big 
business office that beginners encounter in terms of the 
initial use made of their shorthand skill? What is the 
specific experience of these beginners as to the cogni- 
zance of a big business office to the psychic strains and 
tensions of beginning adjustment? What are the de- 
ficiencies uncovered in their education and preparation 
when the shorthand skill is sought to be used in a formal 
business situation ? 


Initial Job Adjustment 


One supervisor expressed the belief of her company 
that young people should never go directly from high 
school into jobs whose demands, as a consequence of a 
lack of formal business experience, would subject them 
to inordinate pressure. Her department, for example, 
seeks to gradually ease beginners into their stenographic 
role. First, they are kept in association with other be- 
ginners so as to minimize psychic strain of initial ad- 
justment to the adult business situation. The feeling is 
that the beginning young worker will not feel quite so 
alone if she is aware that there are others undergoing 
an adjustment similar to her own. Second, arrange- 
ments are made to have the beginner take short routine 
business letters—at first, not more than three at a time. 
The dictators to whom the girls are sent are aware of 
their newness to the business dictation situation and have 
volunteered to aid the company in ‘‘breaking in’’ the 
beginning stenographers by scaling their dictation so as 
to effect a minimum of shorthand pressure. Gradually, 
the work load is increased until the beginner is fully as- 
similated into her stenographiec role. 


Referen-e Aids to Beginners 


It is a matter of policy to make every effort to aid the 
beginner wherever possible. This department, for exam- 
ple, has compiled booklets that contain reference mate- 
rial on geographical locations and spellings arising out 
of the company’s extensive correspondence with foreign 
clients. They have also compiled reference material indi- 
eating such things as company preference for placement 
on envelopes, use of internal memorandum forms, letter 
margin preferences, and tabular instructions. The com- 
piling of such reference materials, of course, arose out of 
need, and expressed the company’s view of assumption 
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of responsibility for instructing beginners in current 
banking terminology, institutional spelling and word di- 
vision preferences, and all requirements that might be 
construed as arising out of the institutional character of 
the work. 

While no business organization might be expected to 
assume the responsibility for instructing beginners in 
such matters as appropriate letter margins, envelope 
placement, and tabular setup, it has nevertheless been 
the experience of the company that beginners are in- 
adequately prepared in these office skills, and that ex- 
pediency requires company provision of such instruction. 


Specific Shorthand Deficiencies 


The most serious flaw that the company has found in 
the job performance of stenographers is one that affects 
most organically the business usage of the shorthand 
skill. It is the problem of basic language command. Such 
command is intrinsically associated with the shorthand 
skill in the production of acceptable business corre- 
spondence, and this problem was cited as their biggest 
difficulty. Business organizations might most reasonably 
expect that adequate competence in basic English, as an 
inseparable accompaniment of good shorthand skill, is a 
preparational responsibility of the schools, and not of 
business. 

Nevertheless, such competence in basic English com- 
mand is not to be found in the overwhelming majority 
of applicants. The lack has been found so serious for 
this department that in 1952 a study of the amount of 
loss of production due to insufficient basic language fa- 
cility was undertaken. This study has justified the use 
of company working time for the instruction in basic 
English for stenographers. 


Basic English Test 


It is now standard procedure in this: department to 
administer a test in basic English usage to all stenog- 
raphers. It is considered to be the first step in training 
in language use. The test is returned to the applicant 
together with explanations of the correct grammar. 
Then, the beginner receives basic language instruction 
given on company time. Next, a test similar in content 
to the first is administered. The results of this test 
screen out those stenographers who have seriously and 
conscientiously tried to improve their mastery of gram- 
mar. The results of this second test also serve the pur- 
pose of revealing those who will have a ‘‘receptive orien- 
tation’’ to the learning they must do in the job situation. 

A concomitant of the inadequate command of gram- 
mar is the inadequate knowledge of correct punctuation. 
Beginning stenographers are found to be so deficient in 
this latter knowledge that dictators are expected to pro- 
vide their own punctuation and paragraphing as they 
dictate their correspondence. Again, this is a knowl- 
edge that might reasonably be expected to accompany 
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The third member of the triumvirate of inadequate basic English usage is spelling and word division. 


stenographic proficiency, and the burden of preparation 
rightfully falls on the schools. 

The inevitable third member of the triumvirate of 
inadequate basic English usage is, of course, spelling and 
word division. Stenographers are encouraged to pur- 
chase copies of 20,000 Words and they are impressed 
with the necessity of using it. The best means that has 
been found to combat the problem of word division is 
to advise stenographers to make assiduous use of this 
reference book for word division as well as spelling. 
The focus that is made as to consciousness of competent 
word division ability is an outgrowth of the propensity 
of beginners to avoid word division, resulting in a 
straggling and unsightly right margin. 


Transcription Difficulties 


One of the most frequent errors in the transcription of 
beginning stenographers is the confusion of word end- 
ings. An ever-recurring example is the substitution of 
**ing’’ for ‘‘ment.’’ 

Another common beginning transcription fault is the 
confusion of simple prepositions, due partly to lack of 
awareness of context, and partly to misunderstanding of 
shorthand outlines. 

Another common transcription weakness is the con- 
fusion of analogous words in transcribing the shorthand 
notes. The outline is not written accurately, and as a re- 
sult it is susceptible to alternate interpretations. If lan- 
guage facility were adequate, the problem of analogous 
words would probably not be so great a difficulty, as the 
sense of the context would supply an appropriate sub- 
stitution. The department head, discussing this, stated 
that she is usually able to resolve this problem when 
brought to her by a beginner by asking if the unclear 
outline could probably represent a word that seemed 
suited to the context. With her help, beginners usually 
come up with the correct word, but unaided they do not 
seem to have enough vocabulary command and flexibility 
to overcome the obstacle of an unclear outline. 

A number of supervisors have become quite rabid on 
the subject of strikeovers. Part of the trouble would 
seem to stem from the fact that many of the beginners 
have never learned to erase properly. They are not in 
the habit of correcting errors in typewriting by means of 
proper erasure. Often the quality of paper used in the 
school situation does not permit the best kind of erasure, 
but nevertheless it would be a great boon to the business 
office if the beginners had formed careful habits when 
erasing. 

As in the case of erasures, there exists similarly a 
copy problem in the matter of proofreading. Frequent- 
ly, beginners do not recognize when something fails to 
make sense. They do not seem to understand the con- 
tinuity of the context well enough to pick up the mis- 
takes. This supervisor said, ‘‘The beginner doesn’t know 
enough to know when it is wrong. The proofreading 
burden is on the dictator.’’ 
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One department’s experience with the many young 
stenographers they have hired has been that the initial 
shorthand skill test itself is passed quite successfully. 
This test is given in the spring and often two months 
elapse before the graduating senior is actually employed. 
At this time, the usual 100 wam requirement is easy to 
meet, although when confronted with bank vocabulary 
‘‘on the job’’ there is frequent lessening of competence. 
Such testing quickly and finally separates those young 
people who possess shorthand competence from those 
who do not. 

Nevertheless, when actual work begins, usually in 
July, a speed decrease in shorthand skill is found to have 
taken place. This loss can be attributed partly to the 
fact that the initial testing took place at a time when 
young applicants were under full dictation pressure in 
the school situation. Also, the competence attained with 
the dictation material used in the school situation can- 
not be fairly generalized to similar competence with 
more institutionalized dictation material. 

It is a problem, however, that becomes compounded 
with the passage of time. Very few dictators give fast 
enough dictation to sustain skill. Then, too, there is the 
problem of losing flexibility in shorthand outlines as a 
result of continually dealing with the same work termi- 
nology. In order to offset the quick deterioration of 
skill, there is a company policy of rotating beginners 
among different dictators. It is a countermeasure to 
check the settling down in the ‘‘stenographie groove.”’ 
The schools should develop the skill to a point of strength 
that would still leave much flexibility and competence 
after the inevitable initial deterioration had taken place. 


Promotional Opportunities 


The real consequence of this loss of skill and flexi- 
bility is encountered when a promotional opportunity 
arises. The first effort made by the company to fill an 
opening is always made from within the organization. 
It is only after internal possibilities of filling the posi- 
tion have been exhausted that recourse is made to hiring 
from the outside. Despite the benefits accruing to begin- 
ners from such a company policy, the invariable problem 
with most of the likely internal candidates for a promo- 
tion is the atrophying of the shorthand skill. 

Again, the company seeks to aid the stenographer in 
every way in the development of her shorthand skill. 
Frequently she will be advised to enroll in a shorthand 
class at an outside school. 

The supervisor of beginning stenographers would like 
to take the stenographic skill for granted, since it is 
expensive and time consuming for the company to try to 
supplement it through dictation practice. She said, ‘‘We 
are disappointed with the schools because they do not 
give the students what they need in basic stenographic 
skill.’’ Perhaps it means a re-evaluation of the goals and 
methods used to obtain these goals in preparing for the 
stenographic skills. 
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Pretranscription Drills on 


Difficult as it may appear to crowd a single extra 
word into an already packed shorthand class period, 
some time must be spent on giving potential stenog- 
raphers and secretaries supplementary tools to help 
build their budding knowledge of shorthand and type- 
writing toward employable skills. Foremost among these 
tools are such English fundamentals as spelling, pune- 
tuation, and sentence structure; without their proper 
use it is impossible to produce mailable transcripts. 

The shorthand instructor cannot, of course, be ex- 
pected to assume the role of grammar teacher in addition 
to teaching the students shorthand theory and transcrip- 
tion skills. An important phase of the job of turning out 
employable business workers, however, is to give them as 
thorough a background as possible in basie rules of 
grammar used in written communications as part of 
their pretranscription work in first-year shorthand. An 
instructor cannot take for granted that the student, re- 
gardless of his educational level, is familiar with basic 
rules of English usage. Even such rules as he should 
already have mastered as part of his background knowl- 
edge should be reviewed and re-emphasized. 

Supplementary drills to learn or review English fun- 
damentals may be integrated with a course in first-year 
shorthand. These drills can enrich the course content 
without dominating class time. Through the use of drills 
on some of these basic fundamentals, it is hoped that 
spelling, punctuation, and other English principles may 
become an integral part of the shorthand program and 
thus a part of the student’s body of knowledge. These 
factors, if taken up as the student encounters them in 
his shorthand practice material, become more meaning- 
ful to him. His mastery of these principles, then, comes 
as a by-product of his shorthand study. 

It is important that the knowledge of fundamentals 
comes as a gradual part of his skill rather than through 
concentrated study of any or each of them. Drill on the 
use of these principles and an awareness of them as they 
occur in the letters of the textbook help build the fun- 
damentals into the student’s background where they are 
more apt to become a permanent part of his skill than 
if they are added as an afterthought during a later 
phase of the program. The application of English fun- 
damentals and rules of spelling and grammar at the time 
such problems arise in transcription is more valuable to 
the student than a separate study of them as rules, since 
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English Fundamentals 


by CLARA JANE ROBB 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas 


it is conceded that there is little correlation between a 
knowledge of the rules of grammar, per se, and the usage 
of proper written English. 

Drills to correlate with the marginal notations of the 
textbook do involve advance preparation by the instruc- 
tor, but the results make this effort worthwhile. Prac- 
tice in each class period on spelling, punctuation, 
homonyms and similar words, sentence structure, and 
grammar can take no more time than other mechanics of 
classroom procedure such as roll call. Oral class drills 
take less time than written ones and perform much the 
same task as well as providing a variety in class routine. 

Reference manuals available to stenographers con- 
tain a wealth of ready-to-use drill sentences which can 
easily be adapted to fit the needs of an individual class. 
Important as these exercises are, however, they must 
not be allowed to dominate the class period. Minutes 
saved by efficient organization of the class time can be 
utilized well in drilling on transcription problems in- 
volved in the letters of the day’s assignment. 


Homonyms or similar words present very real prob- 
lems in transcription, and many pitfalls await the poten- 
tial stenographer unfamiliar with the vocabulary of 
business. A comprehensive vocabulary of business would 
be a big asset to a stenographer or secretary, but this 
knowledge comes most readily from use of the words 
rather than through concerted drills in contrived situa- 
tions. However, spelling the words involved in the text- 
book and calling attention to other words commonly 
confused with them is a worth-while investment of time. 


Correct punctuation causes difficulty for many poten- 
tial stenographers, and students must learn to punctuate 
for indisputable meaning. Although the use of common 
sense is ordinarily a good guide for the use of punctua- 
tion marks, and much time may be unnecessarily lost in 
constant reference to a manual, a few general rules will 
help guide the common sense as well as expedite tran- 
scription. A good stenographer is one taught to check 
a manual or a dictionary, however, when unsure about 
a correct usage. | 

Employers cannot be depended upon to dictate perfect 
(or even mailable) business letters ; therefore, the stenog- 
rapher must recognize good sentence structure and be 
able to make sentences which are clear, concise, and 
complete. 
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Weaknesses of beginning stenographic workers show up in many areas. 


The use of examples strengthens meaning, particularly 
when these examples are taken from the current text- 
book lesson or from letters actually used in businesses of 
the community. These samples are much more meaning- 
ful than memorized rules which are stated, with or with- 
out understanding by the student. ad 

Brief drill sessions during each class period cannot be 
a panacea for all problems in pretranscription learning 
of English fundamentals. They may serve, though, to 
acquaint the student with proper written English and 
add to his familiarity with correct forms as well as review 
for him the principles he has learned previously. It is 
important that the student be made aware of the prob- 


lems involved in the conventions of written English and 
their application as they arise in transcription. The 
skill must be developed to the extent that commercially 
usable English is written without conscious thought 

Business demands stenographers who can produce 
letters and documents embodying correct English usage 
in addition to basie stenographic skills. Teachers of po- 
tential stenographers and secretaries, therefore, must 
endeavor to build or strengthen future business workers’ 
skills in coping with written English. A few minutes’ 
drill with the students on fundamentals in pretranscrip- 
tion shorthand classes is a valuable investment in terms 
of their future in business. 


The Personnel Director Selects the Stenographer 


Weaknesses of beginning stenographiec workers show 
up in many areas: obvious errors in spelling, weak sen- 
tence construction, and in penmanship that is neither 
neat nor legible. Could it be that more time should be 
spent on these topics in school preparation for business? 
There have been occasions when weakness in either spell- 
ing or grammar (and sometimes both) has meant that 
someone else received the promotion. Stenographers and 
secretaries are advised to refer to their dictionaries when 
in doubt about spelling or hhyphenating words. This is 
correct practice, but in many instances as soon as the 
book is closed and the word typed, the newly acquired 
information is forgotten. 

No stenographer should enter business without prepa- 
ration in, and an understanding of the very necessary 
subject of filing. There was a time when the position of 
file clerk was considered to be the lowliest in the office 
and, generally speaking, for some reason or other, stenog- 
raphers and secretaries have a dislike for filing. Not all 
organizations have a centralized filing system, and there 
are still many one-girl offices. In fact, most secretaries 
have to maintain files. To know how and where to file 
papers can mean the difference between a pleasant job 
and a drudge. Each time the boss calls for a particular 
letter and it can be produced immediately, up goes the 
employee’s value. 

Statistical typewriting is another secretarial skill 
which causes many a stenographer and secretary to 
shudder. Based on observation and experience, it is rec- 
ommended that an expanded program of exercises in 
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by ELLEN R. TIMMONS 
Parsons, Brinckerhoff, Hall & Macdonald, New York City 


tabulation and the use of figures be considered during 
the learning period. Certainly, such typewriting re- 
quires added concentration but, without a doubt, this 
skill will be required at some time in the life of each 
stenographer and secretary; if she has developed the 
right attitude early along the way, half the battle is won. 
What is more pleasing to the eye than a financial or 
statistical report well balanced on a page? It’s like a 
picture in a frame! 


The Secretarial Position 


Up to this point the term ‘‘stenographer’’ has been 
used more often than ‘‘secretary’’ because in the ma- 
jority of offices a beginner fills the position of stenog- 
rapher and acquires experience at that level before she 
is promoted to the position of secretary. What is a 
secretary? It is not possible to give a definitive answer 
to this question—it varies with each secretary and each 
executive. Some features which distinguish the secretary 
from the stenographer are that (a) she is able and will- 
ing to accept responsibility, (b) she learns to think and 
act with initiative, (c) she anticipates the boss’s needs, 
(d) she acquires a knowledge of the company’s policies 
and its key people, and (e) she knows where and how to 
obtain needed material. 

When filling a secretarial position, it is wise to match 
the secretary, the position, and the boss. Some factors 
that should be taken into consideration are: (a) Does 
the secretary want to talk rather than take dictation, 
transcribe, file, and get out reports? (b) Would she be 
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Busy executives are turning to loyal and dependable secretaries more and more to relieve them of detail work. 


able and willing to work late if required? (¢) Would 
the amount of statistical typewriting involved frighten 
her? (d) Would she willingly accept responsibility ? 
(e) Would she be mature in her handling of callers and 
arranging meetings for the boss? 


As a rule, the secretary will dispose of correspondence, 
act as receptionist, answer the telephone, make travel ar- 
rangements, and perform the usual office housekeeping 
duties; but she may have a much larger role. Busy 
executives are turning to loyal and dependable secre- 
taries more and more to relieve them of detail work, and 
are permitting them to make more decisions. Yes, the 
status of secretaries is growing. 


About a year ago the Wall Street Journal headlined a 
story, ‘‘The Secretaries—More Office Gals Play Execu- 
tive Roles and Shun the Humble Jobs.’’ This is not gen- 
erally true; the secretary who handles the humble job 
effectively is most often the one to rise in status and 
responsibility. She anticipates ways in which she can be 
useful and helpful to the boss, but never tries to be the 
boss. She exercises discretion at all times. A secretary’s 
personality is important—it can cause resentment or 
create good will. If responsibility has been delegated to 
her, she must be careful not to assume a superior atti- 
tude to those about her, and she should always be willing 
to help others when someone is absent or the need arises. 
What is her manner in greeting visitors or answering 
the telephone? However personable and talented, one 
most exacting requirement in a secretary is the ability 
to adapt her personality and talent to serve the best in- 
terests of her boss, her co-workers, and her company. 
She should be distinctive as an individual, she should 
dress properly; never be overly-talkative or loud; and 
never allow herself to be rude or moody, even when 
others are. 


It is the dream of most secretaries to become a ‘‘top”’ 
secretary. When Vice-President Nixon addressed the 
Sixteenth Annual Convention of the National Secretaries 
Association (International) in Minneapolis last July, 
he said that there had probably never been gathered in 
one room, more indispensable people than there were in 
that room that day—the secretaries. When speaking of 
the qualifications of a top secretary, he did not place one 
above the other, but listed them all as those that are 
taken into consideration in determining whether or not 
the individual measures up to such a tremendously im- 
portant, indispensable position. Technical proficiency 
was mentioned as absolutely essential. Other qualifica- 
tions include a sense of humor, particularly at those 
times when difficult decisions are made and when the 
boss needs a letdown and some relaxation; there is the 
indescribable substance called diplomacy, and related to 
diplomacy is a high degree of intelligence. There must 
be loyalty and devotion which, added together, spell 
discreetness. 

The National Secretaries Association (International) 
has made great strides in its efforts to bring professional 
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status to the position of secretary. The Certified Profes- 
sional Secretary examination, sponsored by the associa- 
tion, is open to secretaries meeting the education and ex- 
perience requirements who have attained the age of 25 
years. The six subjects covered in the two-day, 12-hour 
examination are personal adjustment and human rela- 
tions, business law, business administration, secretarial 
accounting, secretarial skills, and secretarial procedures. 
Their goal is to have the letters CPS (Certified Profes- 


_sional Secretary) recognized and identified as promptly 


with the secretarial profession as CPA is with the ac- 
counting profession. 


It is realized that many of the qualifications men- 
tioned here are developed and brought to the fore as 
actual stenographie and secretarial experience is gained, 
but the groundwork for these qualifications is laid while 
in high school and college. If a person has fixed in her 
mind’s eye the goal for which she is striving and what 
will be expected of her, as well as what she may expect 
when she reaches the goal, her secretarial course will 
be more direct and purposeful. 


From the written application and the personal inter- 
view, management endeavors to select and match the 
best qualified stenographer or secretary to the over-all 
requirements of the position and to the organization. 
Management’s success is definitely related by an intangi- 
ble thread to the work of teachers who have chosen the 
profession of preparing young men and women for their 
roles in business. 
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BUSINESS SUBJECTS 


Especially Designed for Student Teachers 


Use is as a textbook on teaching methods 
Use it as an authoritative reference 


Recommend it for the use of new teachers 


Revitalize the methods of experienced teachers 


This 176-page cloth-cover book contains sections from NABTE Bulletin 65, 
“Manual for Student Teachers in Business Education,’ Bulletin 60, ‘‘Super- 
vising Student Teachers in Business Education,” Bulletin 61, ‘Evaluation and 
Measurement of Student Teaching,’’ and Bulletin 69, “How To Teach Business 
Subjects.”’ It is divided into four parts for the student teacher: 


| Orienting Yourself 

2 How You Will Be Supervised 
3 How You Will Be Evaluated 
4 How To Teach 
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pleased with what ‘Your Savings and In- coupon today for your complimentary copy, 
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UNITED SERVICES 


United Services is a continuous department of the 
BUSINESS EDUCATION FORUM. Members are urged 
to share their teaching experiences with our readers. 
The most acceptable lengths for articles are one thou- 
sand or one thousand two hundred words. Manuscripts 
should be mailed to the editor of the appropriate serv- 
ice or to the executive editor. 


TESTS AND EVALUATION 


IMPORTANT TESTING AND EVALUATING 
PROBLEMS IN OFFICE EDUCATION 


Contributed by ROBERT L. FERGUSON 
Western Illinois University, Macomb, Illinois 


One of the most important testing and evaluating 
problems in office education is the need for evaluative 
criteria and instruments that can be applied by busi- 
ness teachers in school as opposed to criteria and instru- 
ments which can be applied by prospective employers 
after students have left school. The school would there- 
by have an opportunity to help overcome the students’ 
deficiencies. 

Tests of skills and knowledge alone do not resolve the 
problem completely. The ability to succeed in office oc- 
cupations stems from many things, with skills and 
knowledge being important elements, but not all-impor- 
tant by any means. Office education needs help in solv- 
ing these problems: 

1. What are the factors (tools, traits, knowledge, un- 
derstandings) necessary for success in office work? 

2. How can we measure the factors necessary for 
success in office work? 

3. Beyond what minimum level must the factors be 
developed ? 

Considerable research has already disclosed many of 
the answers to the first problem. Our everchanging 
world demands continuous study of the problem lest we 
find ourselves preparing workers with abilities and traits 
no longer desired in the business world. The unsolved 
element of the first problem is the need to define the 
factors necessary for success in terms of areas for evalua- 
tion. Certainly no one instrument capable of evaluating 
the whole of ability to succeed is available at this time. 
For this reason, along with a definition of evaluative 
areas, there must be research to show what instrument 
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or instruments can measure the factors making up the 
areas. Offhand it would seem that the whole of ability 
to succeed in office work falls into the following areas: 

1. Initiative. The area of initiative, which includes 
‘‘self-starting’’ traits, such as planning one’s own work. 
A set of criteria to be applied subjectively by the teacher 
might be an acceptable way to measure the elements of 
initiative. 

2. Native Intelligence. While this item is not neces- 
sarily confined to what has come to be known as IQ, 
native intelligence is best measured by one of many 
tests already developed in this field. 

3. Office Skills and Basic Knowledge. Business edu- 
cators have scored their greatest advances in evaluation 
in this area. Tests, such as the National Business En- 
trance Tests, are examples of instruments developed to 
measure ability in office skills and in basic business 
knowledge. Textbook authors are also doing excellent 
work in this area, as are departments of business educa- 
tion in encouraging research in this field. The next step 
in research should be to define more clearly the elements 
to be evaluated in the area of skill and basic knowledge, 
and validate and keep up to date a battery of tests that 
accomplish the purpose. 

4. Meaningful Experience. Meaningful experience 
may be in the classroom, in part-time jobs, on-the-job 
training, summer work, and the like. It is the effect of 
this meaningful experience that the evaluative instru- 
ment must measure. Self-confidence as well as subtle 
changes in attitudes, understanding, and abilities may 
come from meaningful experiences, and may contribute 
to success. How much ‘‘effect. of meaningful experi- 
ences’’ is needed? Can classroom experiences alone sup- 
ply this ingredient of success? Will cooperative part- 
time programs overcome classroom deficiencies in this 
respect? The measurement of the effect of meaningful 
experience is a challenging problem in office education. 

(Please turn to next page) 
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5. Ethics. Keeping confidences, making the best use 
of time on the job, avoiding chiseling and cheating, and 
the like are essential elements of success. Teacher and 
employer observations, or psychological testing instru- 
ments, may be the evaluative instruments needed in this 
area. There is an immediate need to define ‘‘ethics’’ 
into component parts so that criteria can be developed 
to assist in evaluation by observation. 

6. Personality. Various sets of criteria, as well as 
personality inventory devices and personality ‘‘measure- 
ment’’ tests, have already been developed. There re- 
mains the task of defining the scope and degree of ele- 
ments of personality essential for success in business. 
Many problems still confront business educators relative 
to the best way to improve personality in students. 

Other areas exist which should be included. The area 
of health comes to mind as being of particular impor- 
tance, yet somewhat outside the circle of influence that 
can be exerted by the business educator. Some of the 
areas included may also be outside the circle of influ- 
ence, at least in part. This simply serves to point out 
that the business educator cannot possibly control the 
whole of preparation for office work, and_ therefore 
should not accept total responsibility for failures. This 
does not mean the business educator should neglect 
evaluating progress in all areas related to success in 
office work. 

In addition to the need for a battery of evaluative in- 
struments that can be applied while the student is in 
school, there is the problem of defining procedures to be 
followed to overcome deficiencies disclosed. Business 
educators know how to overcome deficiencies in type- 
writing skills, grammar, appearance, and the like, but 
what about deficiencies in personality, meaningful ex- 
periences, and ethics? As much research is needed to 
determine how to overcome deficiencies, as is needed to 
determine how to detect the deficiency in the first place. 

The solution to the problem is manyfold. First, there 
is needed a clearer definition of the components or ele- 
ments in each of the critical areas. Second, there must 
be developed (or assembled) the evaluative instruments 
that will measure the elements of the critical areas. Third, 
there is needed research which will disclose what the 
measures indicate. For example, if a particular instru- 
‘ment measures on a seale of 100, what does 85 indicate? 
Fourth, some knowledge must be gained which will indi- 
cate what strengths can overcome what weaknesses. For 
example, does strength in the areas of ethics and person- 
ality overcome weakness in basic skills, or vice versa? 
Fifth, research must be conducted in how to overcome 
deficiencies disclosed. 

As far as evaluative instruments are concerned, busi- 
ness educators are much like early aviators—flying by 
‘“the seat of the pants.’’ Refined instruments are needed 
to take the guesswork out of evaluation and remedial 
procedures. 
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The ‘‘dream’’ solution to the problem would be a 
battery of tests, to be given one year before graduation, 
that would disclose how each student measures up in 
each of the traits, tools, knowledge, and understandings 
essential for success. Data would be available which 
would enable the instructor to determine how much of 
a deficiency (if any) there was in each element. Infor- 
mation would also be available disclosing what the 
teacher should do to overcome the deficiencies, and the 
curriculum would be broad enough and flexible enough 
to allow the remedial measures to be taken. Tests would 
be available for measuring progress in overcoming the 
deficiencies. 


NEW BOOK 


Bookkeeping Principles 


By V. E. Breidenbaugh, Indiana 
State Teachers College; Angeline G. Lins, University 
of Wisconsin; F. H. Elwell, University of Wisconsin. 


e Here is the newest high school textbook in book- 
keeping—a complete course in double-entry bookkeep- 
ing. It is all new—the approach, the illustrations, the 
crystal-clear text, the regularly spaced problems, and 
a variety of student aids to learning. 


e In place of long ehapters, this new book provides 
short learning units, each followed by carefully de- 
veloped exercises. The advantage of the short learn- 
ing unit will be immediately recognized by the book- 
keeping teacher who has had to teach a full chapter 
before students could complete an exercise. 


e The authors have done a superb job of dynamic 
writing. Every sentence in their book interests and 
teaches; every exercise challenges and motivates. 
They are seasoned, experienced authors in the field 
of bookkeeping and accounting. Drawing on this ex- 
perience and on research studies in bookkeeping 
methodology, they have developed unit by unit a text 
that will have marked effects on the teaching of book- 
keeping for years to come. 


e Two workbooks and two complete practice sets 
supplement the text, and, in the text itself, there is 
a full set of supplementary problems. 


Examination copy on request 
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TYPEWRITING 


CORRELATION OF STRAIGHT-COPY AND 
PRODUCTION RATES OF TYPEWRITING 


Contributed by CHARLES REIGEL 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 


The method of teaching typewriting is generally di- 
vided into three points of view: first, that teaching is 
best brought about primarily by drill; second, that 
teaching is best brought about by application to com- 
plete or total situations with learning being incidental to 
the application ; and third, that teaching typewriting in- 
volves a continuous learning process of consolidation 
and application with a dynamic interweaving of each. 
The first and second points of view may be considered 
as the extremes while the third point of view is an at- 
tempt to consolidate these two extremes into a profitable 
method combining the good points of each. To support 
the latter point, a study was conducted to show what re- 
lationship, if any, exists between straight-copy speed 
and production-typewriting rate inasmuch as the rate of 
accurate typewriting is embodied in the production skill 
of a typist. 

One test was constructed providing both a straight- 
copy timed writing and a production-letter test which 
were comparable. The simplest solution to comparability 
was to use the same material for both tests since one 
week separated the administration of the production test 
from the straight-copy test. (A sample of the test is on 
page 22.) No attempt was made to prove that the two 
tests were comparable. It is believed that using the same 
material was sufficient from a practical point of view. 

The inside address, salutation, and closing lines were 
provided in a separate paragraph for the production- 
letter test thereby making the student think and apply 
his knowledge of that particular style of letter. 

Directions for three separate letters, all of different 
letter form and style of punctuation, were given on the 
test. The student had no way of knowing which set of 
directions was applicable to the test thereby preventing 
any consideration or study in advance of time being 
started. 


Administration of the Test. The straight-copy timed 
writing was given first to the 58 students in the study 
which represented three separate advanced typewriting 
classes on the college level. One week later, the produc- 
tion-letter test was administered to the same 58 students. 
The tests were spaced seven days apart as insurance 
against the effect of familiarity of material from one test 
to the other. For purposes of calculation, though, the 
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58 students were thought of as one group. No correlation 
between straight-copy speed and production rate for each 
separate class was calculated because it was believed 
there was little to be gained since N would be so small. 

Erasing of all errors was required on both tests in 
order to rule out any artificial scheme of weighting 
errors. The only other possible source of error was in the 
improper form of the letter on the production-letter 
test. This type of error was taken care of by deducting 
one word a minute for any deviation in placement from 
the final words-a-minute rate for the test. Fortunately, 
there were only three instances of this type of error. 

Each test had a time limit of five minutes. The 
straight-copy test was administered just as any timed 
writing would be given. The students were allowed to 
set up their machines before time was started. The one 
difference was that all errors were to be erased, thereby 
each student had only one score representing his true 
straight-copy typewriting rate. The production-letter test 
was administered in the following manner. The test was 
passed out to each student. When time was started, the 
students were told which set of the three directions they 
were to follow. Each student then had to read those 
directions, decide what form his letter should take, in- 
sert the paper, and make the necessary machine adjust- 
ments, and then typewrite the letter. 

Sinee erasing of all errors was required, only one score 
was obtained for each student which represented his pro- 
duction ability as measured by this test. Actually, this 
one seore took into consideration the student’s ability to 
read and follow directions, his knowledge of styles of 
letters and styles of punctuation, his speed of manipula- 
tion of the typewriter, his ability to size up material and 
turn it into an acceptable piece of work, and whatever 
other production techniques he had acquired, as well as 
his actual typewriting power. 


Method of Analyzing Data. The score on the straight-copy 
test was recorded for each student along with his corre- 
sponding production-letter test score. A Pearson product- 
moment coefficient correlation was calculated which 
indicated a correlation of .87 (r = .868). The straight- 
copy scores had a range of 68 and the production-letter 
scores had a range of 64. 

The reliability of this coefficient of correlation was 
ealeulated which produced a standard error of the co- 
efficient of correlation of .03 (r = .03). This means that 
two-thirds of sample r’s with N = 58 would lie between 
.84 and .90. Further, there would be 5 chances in 100 
that sample r’s could deviate as much as .06 or there 
would be only 1 chance in 100 that sample r’s could devi- 
ate as much as .08. 

(Please turn to next page) 
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The product of this correlation was .87 which seems to 
indicate a high or marked relationship. However, inter- 
pretation from this must proceed cautiously. What this 
really means is that wnder these exact classroom condi- 
tions and under these exact procedures, this is true— 
there is a high relationship between straight-copy speed 
and production rate. This is one of the most important 
concepts in the evaluation of any experimental study 
and one which must not be forgotten in appraising the 
interpretive comments. From the practical classroom 
level, this means that if numerous similar studies were 
conducted by different teachers in different schools, the 
results would vary somewhat. The results would vary 
chiefly from two sources. First, there would be a slight 
variance because of the statistic, itself, due to its own 
reliability. Second, the major variance would occur 
through the experimental conditions of the study. 

With this concept in mind, the following interpretive 
comments are in order. There is a degree of relationship 
between straight-copy speed and production rate even 
though this relationship may vary with the complexity 


Sample Test: 


of the production problem situation. This in turn leads 
to the conclusion that the development of straight-copy 
speed should not be treated lightly in preference to other 
goals. Also, the classroom teacher should be able to 
predict with reasonable assurance the relative ranking 
of students on production work. 

The teacher should recognize that this relationship 
exists and work toward the development of straight- 
copy speed having confidence in knowing that this in- 
creased speed will generally bring increased production 
skill being mindful of the fact that there are other fac- 
tors entering into the production skill of a typist. 

More research of the classroom type seems very much 
in order. The value of research to the classroom teacher 
lies not in the result of one experiment, but in the results 
of many similar studies. One piece of research should 
lead to another and yet still to another. It is only in 
this way that certain concepts will be established and 
accepted. These kinds of classroom studies, as a group, 
would do much to separate fact from fiction in the think- 
ing of the classroom teacher. 


1. Timed Writing (5 minutes) 


5 10 15 
One of the early typewriters had a keyboard that was very much like that of a piano 


20 25 30 
with the keys in two rows. Another had a foot tread for returning the carriage, and it 


35 40 45 50 
was mounted on a sewing machine stand. These early models typed only in capital 


60 65 
letters, and the type bars hit the paper in such a way that the printing could not be 


70 75 80 
seen. The only way a typist could see what he typed as he worked would be to peer 
85 90 95 100 
through the type bars, rods, and wires, for the keys hit the bottom side of the platen. 


105 110 
The first typewriters were cumbersome and awkward. 


115 120 
Now the typewriter is compact and easy to use. 


112 


125 
As a result, it has become the uni- 


130 135 140 145 
versal writing tool. The first piece of equipment any office gets is a typewriter; and 


150 


155 160 
almost everyone who gets a job in an office, or in the business world for that matter, 


165 
must know how to type. 


185 
office could possibly be complete, so many are 


Il. Business Letters 


Using the above material as the body of the letter, 
typewrite the following letters according to instructions. 


1. Block Style, Open Punctuation. Mr. Glenn Roberts 
819 North Elm Street Lake City, Florida. Dear Mr. 
Roberts. Closing lines: Sincerely yours Easy Typewrit- 
ing Company Robert H. Brown Manager (23 words) 
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170 175 180 
No list of the ways in which the typewriter is used in the 


190 191 
its jobs. 


2. Modified Block Style, Mixed Punctuation. Illinois 
Chain Company 45 Claremore Road Rockford, Illinois. 
Gentlemen. Use the same closing lines as the first letter. 

(19 words) 


3. Indented Style, Closed Punctuation. Tucson 
Furniture Company 3779 National Street Tucson, Ari- 
zona. Gentlemen. Use the same closing lines as the first 
letter. (19 words) 
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BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


SOME MAXIMS FOR THE 
TEACHER OF BOOKKEEPING 


Contributed by |. DAVID SATLOW 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Brooklyn, New York 


Proverbs, because of their terse, laconic nature, are 
learned without much effort and are recalled as sage 
counsel whenever the occasion warrants. In similar 
fashion, a number of maxims dealing with the teaching 
of bookkeeping can be set up as guides for teachers. 
The essential points to be followed in setting up any 
maxim are that it be terse and that it contain a basic 
truth, one which is universal in its application. It is 
hoped that the maxims offered here meet these criteria, 
and that they will therefore be of value to supervisors 
and teachers. 

1. You teach more by teaching less. When you under- 
take too much, nothing is learned. Consequently, at- 
tempt smaller coverage to assure greater learning. Con- 
centrate on one thing at a time; build on it steadily and 
you will make headway. 

2. Eliminate learning obstacles and you reduce teach- 
ing difficulties. Involved language and arithmetic only 
complicate matters by diverting time and effort from 
bookkeeping itself. When you eliminate these obstacles, 
you can apply all of your effort and time toward realiz- 
ing the aim of the lesson. 

3. Proceed from the familiar to the unfamiliar. Stu- 
dents are more responsive to the learning situation when 
they see the ‘‘new’’ evolving as an outgrowth of the 

4. You will accomplish most when you assume least. 
This refers to the apperceptive base. If it becomes neces- 
sary to take up class time teaching that which you 
wanted to use as the foundation, you will have less time 
for the lesson planned for the day. 

5. One picture is worth a thousand words. This is 
used continuously by the audio-visual educationists. Its 
implications for the use of objective materials and other 
graphic aids should not be overlooked. 

6. Tarry at the side shows and you miss the main at- 
traction. Get to the heart of the lesson as soon as possi- 
ble, otherwise you will not have the time for a well- 
rounded lesson. Regardless of the importance of what 
is yet to be covered, the bell will be rung at the ap- 
pointed time. The failure to complete the lesson may 
mean that you will have to start all over again the next 
day. 

7. Analyze before you journalize. Teach students to 
think before writing. Teach one form of analysis and 
do not vary from it. Require it in connection with any 
new or difficult transaction. On the other hand, the obvi- 
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ous should be reduced to mechanical response, without 
the need for analysis. : 

8. It’s not what the students hear from you—it’s 
what you hear from them that counts. Teacher knowl- 
edge, in and of itself, does not assure student knowledge. 
When they hear anything from you, they can be sure 
that you know it; when you hear it from them, you can 
be sure that they know it. The best evidence of teaching 
on your part is learning on their part; give the students 
a chance to show that they are learning. 


9. Talk without practice will not produce a book- 
keeper. Facility in bookkeeping skills cannot be acquired 
through theorizing alone; actual practice is required. 
The best time for such practice is when the new book- 
keeping habits are being formed. 

10. Machine does without knowing; book knows with- 
out doing; man knows and does. We should teach rela- 
tionships so that our students understand what they are 
doing. Each leg of the bookkeeping tripod—analysis, 
entry work, and interpretation—is equally important. 

11. Proceed from the simple to the complex. Grada- 
tion of problem materials in any lesson will instill con- 
fidence in the student as he proceeds with the work. The 
absence of gradation will discourage students and thus 
impede learning. 

12. Enrichment should supplement the bookkeeping, 
not supplant it. Any device that adds interest to the 
work or makes the work palatable is commendable, but 
when it crowds out the learning of bookkeeping, its very 
purpose is being subverted. If enrichment does not 
bring about improved learning, the problem of teaching 
the bookkeeping still remains and the time in which to 
do it is reduced considerably. 


13. Your students should be able to read the language 
of bookkeeping as well as write it. Experts in the field 
of language tell us that speech precedes reading and that 
reading precedes writing. Consequently to be at home 
with the language of bookkeeping, students should talk 
bookkeeping and read bookkeeping records as well as 
make bookkeeping entries. 


14. Give the student a chance to think aloud and 
you will receive the best clues for helping him. When 
any student thinks aloud, he invariably discloses some 
misunderstanding, misinterpretation or improper asso- 
ciation as the source of his error. Once the cause is iso- 
lated, corrective measures are possible. 


15. Keep them busy or they’ll keep you busy. Young 
adolescents cannot be expected to sit idly. This does not 
mean that they should be given mere ‘‘busy work;’’ it 
does mean, however, that they are to be active partici- 
pants in the lesson. 
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GENERAL CLERICAL 


EXTENDING THE CLASSROOM EXPERIENCE 
IN TEACHING CLERICAL PRACTICE 


Contributed by JAMES G. BROWN 
University of Maryland, College Park, Maryland 


Clerical practices do not exist in our classrooms. They 
go on in the community in which the students live. A 
course that ignores or does not take advantage of these 
real-life situations falls short of realizing its fullest 
potentialities. 

How can the student take advantage of the real-life 
situations surrounding him? We may cite two good 
learning experiences. The first is the field trip which 
opens doors to teaching that are alive with student inter- 
est and learning situations. The second is the activity 
that follows the field trip experience. In this situation 
the student arranges visits to offices in the community 
and writes a complete résumé of the steps followed— 
from the initial contact to a written report of what he 
observed on the visit. The teacher who has planned his 
clerical practice program well uses both these activities 
to turn out a good clerical worker. 


The Field Trip. The field trip seems to be the logical 
activity to get the clerical practice student interested in 
exploring his business surroundings. Preparation for the 
field trip is a good learning activity in itself because the 
student participation creates interest and provides an 
initial acquaintance with the business. 

Early in the school year, but after the class has a clear 
over-all view of the clerical practice course and what 
learning outcomes are desired, the group starts planning 
for its initial venture into the business community. Let 
us look into some of the activities necessary in preparing 
for the field trip. 


Teacher Planning. The clerical practice teacher, 
through preplanning of his program, has made prelim- 
inary contacts with the businesses which may be used 
for class field trips and individual student visits. This 
preliminary contact may be through a personal inter- 
view, which is preferred, or a telephone conversation. 
Nearly all businesses participate readily once they 
realize the educational value to the students. Better 
school-community relationships are created when each 
knows what the other wants. 

Preliminary planning for the field trip includes se- 
curing permission from the principal. Usually, it is 
better to have at least two class members arrange for a 
meeting with the principal. They take with them an 
outline of class activities involved in conducting the field 
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trip and some expected outcomes of the tour. This keeps 
the principal informed about class activities and helps 
to convince him of the worth of the trip. 


Arrangements. Actual contact for the specific visit 
may be made by a student. A telephone call or a letter 
seems to be the best way to ask approval from the per- 
sonnel director, the person usually responsible for mak- 
ing tour arrangements. Here, as in the selection of the 
company, the class must make group decisions. If a 
telephone call is chosen, one person will be selected to do 
the calling. If a letter is used, it requires class composi- 
tion with one person responsible for the final typewriting 
and mailing. This is an indication of how wide-spread 
the activities will become before the project is complete. 
Use of learning from many fields is put into actual prac- 
tice—English usage, spelling, composition, typewriting, 
and so on. 


Student Planning. A most important point to remem- 
ber as these planning activities progress is that eventual- 
ly each member of the class will have taken a major 
role in the project. Therefore, it seems wise to set up a 
plan of events and let each class member choose the 
responsibility he prefers to take. 

Each student writes a letter which his parents must 
sign, granting their permission to have him undertake 
the field trip. A well-planned clerical practice program 
might have this letter’ cover all of the possible out-of- 
school activities of this nature for the semester. 

Arrangements for transportation and expenses require 
the work of a committee. Where public transportation 
or a school bus can be used, it is wise to consider these 
first. Money should be collected in advance when a 
charge is involved. 

The next phase of the planning can be an interesting 
one in which the teacher learns much about the group 
and how it operates socially. Since the firm to be visited 
usually requests formation in groups of 5 to 10 members, 
the person who contacted the company in the first place 
will have asked the preferred group number. Then, a 
leader is selected for each group, and he is responsible 
for those students from the time they leave school until 
they return. Naturally, proper behavior and each in- 
dividual’s responsibilities on the trip have been discussed. 

After plans are set for the trip, the class holds its 
previsitation discussions about the important items to be 
observed, questions to be answered, business forms to be 
collected, and other information needed for use in the 
class discussion following the trip. 


After the Trip. Upon returning to the classroom, stu- 
dents participate in further activities concerning the 
visit. They discuss what was seen, what was of particu- 
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lar interest in the various phases of the business, the 
reports they have collected, and the various types of 
personnel and their responsibilities. Either before this 
discussion or after it—before seems to be preferred— 
each student writes a report about the visit for home- 
work and typewrites it as an assignment. 

The number of field trips the class takes as a group 
will vary according to circumstances; the need which 
arises from the class work, the limitations in number and 
types of businesses in the community, the school regula- 
tions, and others which each clerical practice class will 
face. However, the individual student can make his own 
arrangements for visits to business offices. 


Individual Projects. At least one project a semester in 
which each student is responsible for planning and con- 
ducting his own visit to a business of his choice is 
desirable. The value of this goes far beyond the informa- 
tion the individual gains from the visit. 


Planning. A guide for minimum requirements for this 
out-of-class activity should be presented to the students 
at the start. The guide comes from a planned class exer- 
cise in which students give as many suggestions as pos- 
sible. Some of the things they need to learn are how 
inventory is taken, how correspondence is handled and 
by whom, what records are filed and how, what taxes are 
paid and when, how insurance is taken out and on what 
basis, and similar procedures. Various students will be 
responsible for compiling these suggestions, typewriting 
masters, and reproducing copies for each class member. 

The reports of these individual projects should con- 
sist of at least a complete résumé of activities beginning 
with the initial business contact and going through the 
oral class report. This résumé includes the letter re- 
questing a visit or an account of the telephone call, the 


actual interview setting up the final plans for the visit, 
an account of the visit in typewritten report form, ex- 
amples of business forms collected, and the oral report 
to the class. Practice indicates that these individual 
visits are most fruitful in the understandings they pro- 
duce on the part of the students. 


What To Visit. A good question now is: How am I, in 
my rural or small town school situation, going to find 
opportunity for these field trips and individual proj- 
ects? The example may be a one-worker office in which 
are kept all the records required by the federal govern- 
ment, the state government, and the daily business 
activity records. Routines are established here that will 
be most informative to the student observer. Such a 
business as the local bank, insurance office, a saw mill, a 
store, or a plantation or ranch office have clerical work 
which can be studied by individuals or by the class. If 
the school is in a small community, the chances are that 
at least some of the students will eventually find employ- 
ment in these business offices. Larger communities natu- 
rally lend themselves more favorably to this program. 


Further purposeful assignments may consist of indi- 
vidual reports on such phases of business activity as cash 
transactions, incoming and outgoing mail activities, ship- 
ping and receiving, filing, and other topics as they are 
studied. This work can best be done on a voluntary 
basis, but with the understanding that each student 
takes his turn. Long-range planning is required to have 
a report ready as each new topic comes up for study. 
This activity could be the only required assignment 
for individual projects. However, the assignment in 
which each student selects the type of business he pre- 
fers lends itself to more freedom, and probably more 
learning will result. 
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San Francisco 


Introduction to 


BUSINESS 


REED e CONOVER e STEARNS 


This is a comprehensive, practical, 
up-to-date text for beginning courses 
in business. An ideal introduction to 
the business world, Introduction to 
Business covers business organization 
and procedures, furnishes informa- 
tion the student needs to handle his 
own business affairs, and provides a 
strong foundation for more ad- 
vanced business courses. 


ALLYN and BACON publishes these two fine business and commerce texts 


GLOBAL 
GEOGRAPHY 


VAN CLEEF AND FINNEY 


This text approaches physical, eco- 
nomic, and commercial geography 
in such a way that students gain 
a realistic and practical understand- 
ing of economic and commercial ac- 
tivities in our trading world. For over 
twenty years a leader in its field, 
Global Geography has been com- 
pletely revised and brought up-to- 
date. 
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FAILURES REDUCED THROUGH PHONOGRA 


An Integrated Educational Program 
: | of Audio Aids for 


More Effective Homework Practice 


The best motivation factor the shorthand student .can have for doing homework practice is a live 
phonograph record with business letters, ready to dictate the minute she opens up her notebook. 
Will she practice? Indeed she will! Because, like any other phonograph record, here is one she’s 
bought and here is one she is going to play just as soon as she gets home and can put it on her j 
phonograph. 
That designated speed on the label of each record is her challenge—a challenge that, through 

repetitive practice, can be met with success. Her interest is maintained because she sees and can 

measure her own improvement with each repetition of the record. She gains further confidence as 

each succeeding repetition brings her closer to a perfect writing...and the resultant sense of achieve- 

ment that comes with final mastery. 


The difference between getting homework done and not getting homework done is in making the 
assignment interesting and challenging, or letting it remain dull. When you put phonograph records 
to work for you, you get performance in an area over which you have least control— homework. 
The phonograph record will pave the way to persuading your students to do more homework 


practice, making homework more pleasant, and 
providing them with the incentive to take extra 
dictation practice in an area where it is most 
neglected ...where the students are on their own 
...at home! 


Why stay after school (if you do) and dictate 
to your backward pupils? You don’t have to 
struggle over them any longer. Let DICTATION 
Discs do the job for you! Just hand them each 
a set of records (for $4.31) and have them 
bring you a few pages of notes each day, taken 
from the phonograph dictation. With our con- 
venient 96-page booklet of printed, counted keys 
that we send free to teachers, it is easy to make 
and check homework assignments from’ the 
records. 


TRIPLE THE AMOUNT OF DICTATION 
PRACTICE EASILY ...the proper use of dicta- 
tion records for home practice will provide from 
two to five times as much dictation as can be had 
without them! Research has shown that students 
usually receive approximately 10 minutes of 
actual speed development dictation daily in class. 
This is so because of the myriad other chores the 
teacher must perform in the shorthand classroom. 
If each student who purchases a set of DictTa- 
TION Discs records spends only 20 minutes a 
day using them as homework practice, she will 
have three times as much total dictation than she 


now has in class. With three times as much 
dictation, every student will make rapid strides 
in shorthand speed development. The earlier in 
the school year your pupils begin to take advan- 
tage of the help they can get. from DICTATION 
Discs in homework practice, the fewer failures 
there will be in your class. 


REPETITION IS THE KEY 
TO SHORTHAND SPEED 


Consequently, learners who repeat a DICTATION 
Disc record from 10 to 30 times find that they 
make the most rapid strides in speed, and have 
the best penmanship as well. This is so because 
every record we have is made up of 75% or more 
of the thousand commonest words—and the 
thousand commonest words represent 75% of 
running English. Every time a student practices 
with DicraTION Discs she gets infinite repetition 
and additional skill on 75% of all the matter that 
will ever be dictated to her. Only DicTATION 
Discs can so effortlessly provide this necessary 
repetition practice. The patient phonograph 
record never gets bored, the dictation never 
varies— it’s just as even the 20th time as it was 
on the first dictation. DICTATION DISCS will 
turn your possible failures into passing 
students, and your passing students into supe- 
rior writers. 


justifies the most intensive possible repetition of 
this important set. Speeds are 60, 70, 80, 90 

Set No. 40 —Especially prepared for beginning short- 
hand learners who are anxious to put their newly 
acquired skill into speed practice. Here is the home- 
work dictation that will strengthen and consolidate 
that skill. Speeds 40, 45, 50, 55, 60. 

Set No. 41—60 minutes of the best homework dicta: 
tion your first-year students can have. An abundance 
of dictation in speeds 60, 70, 80. Your slower 
students will benefit greatly from the speed boost 


DDC SPEED = provide. 4 
et No. 42—Dictation at speeds most students are 
DEVELOPMENT fighting co achieve, 80, 90, 100, makes this a most 
‘ UNIT sought after set. Armed with more than 5,000 words 


of dictation on these records, your students get the 
extra homework dictation practice that strongly in- 


ailure has nm Salvag with the aid o t 
These are the Sets that have proved most valu- Set No. 43 —Geared especially for your second-year 
able to the greatest number of pupils as shown — are acon at or below the 100 wm. 
= : mark. e constant homework practice these 6, 
by the this words afford will help your learners into speeds 
reason that they have been selected for inclusion that spell passing grades. 31 letters at speeds of 100, 
in the DDC SPEED DEVELOPMENT UNIT de- 110, 120. 
scribed below. The six Sets that make up this DDC SPEED DEVELOPMENT UNIT No. 10— 
Unit contain 24 records, 195 different business The DDC Speed Develpoment Unit No. 10 pre- 
letters, a total of 24,757 words of dictation at — ee nace —_— 
speeds ranging from 40 to 120 w.p.m. Each of of records, it goes a step further than Unit No. 6 
the six sets described below was created to per- in that it shortens the distance a student has to 
form a specific function in the speed building travel in going from one speed to the next by pro- 
program for any given speed requirement. Com- 
‘i speeds in ea e transition 
bined, they span the ‘complete range of speed from one speed to the next higher speed. This set 
development levels from the beginning first-year 
learner to the advanced second-year student. 


A Brief Description of the Six Sets 
In DDC Unit Number 6 


Set No. 38—Containing 2,442 repetitions of the 
brief forms & phrases integrated into 31 different 
business letters in graduated speeds of 60, 70, 80, 90 
makes this our most valuable set. 

Set No. 39—The amazing concentration of more 
than 2,000 repetitions of the 500 most used business 
words integrated into 31 different business letters 


i 
—— gRDER FORM -— | 


Dictation Disc Ca Dept. BE-10, 170 Broadway, New York 38, N. Y. 


[] Please send me DDC Speed Development Unit No. 6 (Includes Sets 38, 39, 40, 41, 42 and 43 
plus a free leatherette filing case, keys and previews) . . . $25.86 net, postpaid. 

( Please send me DDC Speed Development Unit No. 10 (Includes all 10 sets listed below, 
plus free leatherette filing case, keys and previews) . . . $43.10 net, postpaid. 

(] Please send me the following individual sets of 45 rpm records at $4.31 each, 
teacher's net price, postpaid. DDC Records are fully guaranteed (for any reason): 


Sets No. 38 Sets No. 40 Sets No. 4] Sets No. 42 —_____Sets No. 43 
Brief forms & phrases 40, 50, 60 wpm 60, 70, 80 wpm 80, 90, 100 wpm 100, 110, 120 wpm 
Sets No. 39 Sets No. 400 Sets No. 410 Sets No. 420 . Sets No. 44 
500 most used words 50, 60, 70 wpm 70, 80, 90 wpm 90, 100, 110 wpm__—*100, 110, 120, 130 wpm 


@ Each set contains different business NAME 
letters. No dictation material is re- 
peated on any DDC record. SCHOOL 

® Each set contains 4 records indi- 
vidually boxed in a dustproof album | SCHOOL ADDRESS. 


—48 to 60 minutes’ dictation. [] | enclose check CO Bill me later 


| 
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BASIC BUSINESS 


WHAT DOES THE SCIENTIST THINK 
OF BASIC BUSINESS? 


Contributed by WILMA JEAN ADAMS 
Long View, Texas 


and BERNADINE MEYER 


Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


How does the scientist, the engineer, the mathema- 
tician view the basic business subjects? Does he believe 
that they are unnecessary or that they should be re- 
placed with more ‘‘solid’’ subjects, perhaps with addi- 
tional work in the sciences and mathematics? Does he 
agree with public statements to this effect that are being 
made so frequently today, at times by some of his col- 
leagues? 

In order to learn the answers to these questions, the 
following six men of science were interviewed : 


Dr. Chester C. Camp, Professor of Mathematics, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska (Lincoln, Nebraska) ; 

Dr. R. J. Corrueceini, Physicist at the National Bureau 
of Standards (Boulder, Colorado) ; 

Dr. B. E. Lauer, Head of the Chemical Engineering 
Department, University of Colorado (Boulder, Colo- 
rado) ; 

Mr. Richard H. Roberts, Laboratory Supervisor for 
Dow Chemical Company (Boulder, Colorado) ; 

Dr. K. D. Timmerhaus, Associate Professor of Chemi- 
eal Engineering, University of Colorado (Boulder, Colo- 
rado) ; and 

Dr. Ron West, Assistant Professor of Chemical En- 
gineering, University of Colorado (Boulder, Colorado). 


In short, informal discussions with each of them, five 
questions were asked dealing with basic business. The 
answers received in this brief, informal, and nonscien- 
tific survey are extremely interesting and pertinent for 
business educators. 

Each of the six men, when asked if he would be willing 
to give his views on business education, immediately 
volunteered a statement to the effect that the skills— 
shorthand, typewriting, and bookkeeping—are essential 
in the high school program. Since each man was inter- 
viewed individually, it is interesting to note that the 
initial reaction of each of these men to business educa- 
tion was the same and that each person’s first thought of 
business education was in connection with the vocational 
skills. 

The six men were asked the following questions con- 
cerning basic business. 
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Question 1. Of the following basic business courses, 
which do you believe is most essential to our way of life 
today: business law, consumer education, economics, eco- 
nomic geography, general business? 


Four of the six men interviewed consider economics 
to be the most essential. The fifth man commented that 
he thought all of the subjects are important, but, since 
a student cannot include all of them in his high school 
program, he would recommend general business as 
being of most importance to the student. Consumer 
education was mentioned by the sixth person interviewed 
as being a ‘‘good general course and essential to one’s 
preparation for life if high school is to be the student’s 
terminal education.’’ However, it should also be noted 
that four of the men stated that they consider consumer 
education to be a ‘‘waste of time,’’ since it simply con- 
veys information that the student should learn from 
his experiences in his everyday living. 

All six men agreed that no more than two of these 
basic business courses should be required of a student 
in the high school program; however, they also stated 
that all of these courses should be available as electives 
to those students who plan to enter business. 


Question 2. Do you believe basic business courses in 
the high schoot help to prepare the potential scientist 
for a more meaningful way of life? If so, why? If not, 
why not? 


There was general agreement by the six men inter- 
viewed that the potential scientist needs to acquire some 
basic business information. The reasons given were 
these: (a) Many scientists go to work in industry and 
therefore should have an understanding of business. 
(b) Basie business information is essential to the sci- 
entist who goes into administrative work. (c) A scientist 
should be a well-rounded individual and_ therefore 
should have a knowledge of other fields, including busi- 
ness. (d) An understanding of the economy is an aid 
to understanding life in general. 

There was some disagreement, however, about the 
proper place for basic business in the education of a sci- 
entist. One opinion was that basic business education 
should be given in the high school since the college pro- 
eram of the potential scientist or engineer is often so 
crowded with required courses that there is not room 
for an elective in the business area. However, the other 
opinion expressed was that basic business information 
could be better assimilated at the college level. 


Question 3. Do you believe students in scientific fields 
have acquired a sound knowledge of and have developed 
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firm philosophies regarding business and our national 
economy previous to college entrance? 


All six men gave an emphatic ‘‘no’’ in answer to this 
question. One college professor stated that freshman 
engineering students often live in a ‘‘dream world;’’ 
they have heard somewhere that engineers are well paid 
and as a result have decided to become engineers. 


Question 4. Do you think the knowledge and philos- 
ophy referred to in the previous question is necessary to 
the development of a well-adjusted member of society? 


The six men agreed that one must have a sound knowl- 
edge of and firm philosophy regarding business and the 
national economy in order to be a well-adjusted member 
of society. However, one man believes that these need 
not, and possibly could not, be developed before entrance 
into college. 


Question 5a. How important is it that technical people 
understand the economic structure under which business 
operates? 


Again the six agreed in their answers. They believe 
that it is both important and necessary for technical per- 
sonnel to have an understanding of the economic struc- 
ture. And, once again, the comment was made that many 
scientists and engineers work in industry and therefore 
are much involved in the economic and business system. 
Mention was also made of the fact that the scientist and 
engineer is not really competent if he has only the tech- 
nical knowledge necessary to solve the manufacturing 
and production problems of a business; to be truly 
competent he must have a realization and understanding 
of such things as the competitiveness of business, the 
pricing system, and similar economic understandings. 
One man stated that often lack of economic and business 
understanding is the cause for many of the differences 
and misunderstandings that arise between the engineers 
and technical men who work primarily with produc- 
tion and the men who represent the management of a 
business enterprise. 


Question 5b. How do you think this can best be ac- 
complished in the secondary school? 


Four of the six believed that business and economic 
understandings could best be developed in an economics 
course given near the end of the high school program. 
Some specific comments were made regarding the kind 
of economies course that should be given. These were 
as follows: 


An economies course should be offered which is broad 
enough to help the student understand what is going on in 
our economic and political world, just where he fits into 
the picture, and how he may use his money wisely. The 
student should be made aware that there is a place for him 
in the world, and by working together with others, this 
world can be made a better place in which to live. 

An economies course should be offered which helps the 
student understand such things as bonds, stocks, and how 
our Federal Reserve System works. 
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An economics course should be offered which does not 
place too much emphasis on theory. 


A fifth man, in favor of a general business course, said: 


_A general business course should be offered to the tech- 
nical student which covers economics, economic geography, 
consumer education, business law, and business in general. 

The remaining person interviewed believes that’ basic 
business information should be part of the content of the 
entire high school program instead of being taught as a 
specific course. 


Implications to Business Education. What do the reac- 
tions of these six men of science mean to business teach- 
ers? Although it is impossible to generalize on the basis 
of such a small sample, the thoughts and opinions ex- 
pressed by these men are certainly thought-provoking. 

Is there, for instance, an implication in the first reac- 
tions of these men to the term ‘‘business education’’ of 
a need for business teachers to educate the public to the 
fact that business education involves more than just 
preparation in the vocational skills? Perhaps some of 
the public misunderstanding about the role of business 
education in the secondary program is due to lack of 
information. 


In addition, it is interesting to note that all six of 
these men believe that economic understandings and con- 
cepts are a necessary and important part of the educa- 
tion of students who are preparing for scientific careers 
and not of just those students who are preparing for 
careers in business. Furthermore, they all agreed that 
business education can serve science education by pro- 
viding future scientists with basic business understand- 
ings and concepts. 


Also noteworthy are the comments made by these men 
regarding the type of course in which business and eco- 
nomic concepts should be taught. They recommended a 
senior-level course which would give the student an 
awareness and understanding of the economic world in 
which he lives. It is interesting too, that one man believes 
that it was necessary to add that the course should not 
be ‘‘too theoretical.’’ This might be interpreted as a 
plea for a course in which the teacher avoided dealing 
with only abstract ideas as such and, instead, made eco- 
nomics meaningful and alive for the student by approach- 
ing it through those business and economic activities that 
are a part of the everyday lives of students and with 
which they already have some acquaintance. 


Perhaps one of the most interesting aspects of this in- 
formal survey is the fact that all six of the men who 
were interviewed expressed views and opinions which are 
very much in sympathy with and very similar to those 
which are held by business educators. Their reactions 
would seem to indicate that it would be worthwhile to 
study the question further and more scientifically in 
order to learn if the views of these six men are at all 
indicative of the opinions of most mathematicians, en- 
gineers, scientists—and of persons in other fields. 
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DISTRIBUTIVE OCCUPATIONS 


YOUR SCHOOL CAN PROVIDE SPECIAL 
FACILITIES FOR DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


Contributed by BETH COGHLAN 
Seattle Public Schools, Seattle, Washington 


Providing adequate, efficient, and attractive classroom 
equipment in areas of specialized instruction is not a 
simple matter in current school building programs. This 
is particularly true for subject areas such as distributive 
education wherein a limited number of students are en- 
rolled. When the Seattle Public Schools started in- 
vestigations for the remodeling and building of new high 
schools, the distributive education department was given 
the responsibility of designing an economical instruc- 
tional unit for which the plans might be considered 
standard for all high schools. This feature of having 
standardized plans that are easily adapted to room size 
variations constituted a policy in the Seattle school 
building program. A separate classroom for distributive 
education in each school was out of the question for two 
reasons: one, it was impossible financially; two, the 
retailing staff and administrators were not convinced 
that a special classroom with a large display space, to- 
gether with highly specialized equipment, was really 
essential for good instruction. 


Community Assistance. Ideas for the unit were discussed 
with business people in both large and small retail stores 
and in a variety of kinds of stores. With these ideas as 
the basis from which to work, a display manager of one 
of Seattle’s leading department stores gratuitously pro- 
vided innumerable hours with the retailing instructors 
in the preparation of the final plans. The result was 
an instructional unit which serves as a practical class- 
room laboratory rather than a classroom store. It has 
all the features that create a realistic business situation, 
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and at the same time, it lends itself to the instructional 
needs of a classroom situation. Since all retailing stu- 
dents work in stores after school and on Saturdays, ac- 
tual experience with genuine equipment is provided by 
business. Because the plans were discussed with many 
business people before they were incorporated into the 
school building program, the business community adopted 
a more positive attitude toward the work of the schools. 
The reputation of being practical as well as economical 
actually promoted favorable public relations. 


An Economical Instructional Unit. The wall unit includes 
storage space, a display shadow box, recessed daylight 
projection screen for showing films, library shelves, 
sliding blackboards, and built-in steel files for housing 
reference materials. These features are incorporated 
into a single unit two feet deep which extends across the 
back wall of the bookkeeping room. The unit is actually 
built into the wall in the new buildings; it is adapted 
to existing facilities when installed in a remodeled build- 
ing. Two especially designed counters, separated from 
the wall unit by a two-foot aisle space, constitute the 
balance of the distributive education equipment. One 
counter houses displays and display materials. The other 
counter provides space for wrapping and sacking, a till 
drawer, string rack, and storage drawers. Both coun- 
ters were constructed in the school’s building and main- 
tenance department. Including the two-foot aisle, the 
units occupy a modest depth of six feet across the back 
of the room. The seating arrangements are such that 
chairs may be placed on one side of the classroom desks 
to face the retailing units when the students appear for 
this subject. The opposite end of the room houses the 
bookkeeping equipment and students move their chairs 
to face that end of the room for that subject. The equip- 
ment for these two subjects is combined effectively into 
one room thereby creating an economical dual purpose 


room. 


CLASSROOM LAYOUT... The 
layout includes (1) sliding black- 


boards behind which are library 
shelves on the left and a daylight 
projection screen on the right, (2) 
a shadow box display case with 
self-contained lighting and a back- 
board which adjusts to different 
depths, (3) a hanging garment 
storage cupboard with a large 
mirror on the back of the door, 
(4) storage shelves concealed be- 
hind sliding doors, (5) built in 
steel files for class records and 
reference materials, (6) a stand- 
ing display case, and (7) a stand- 
ing wrapping counter. 
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OFFICE STANDARDS 


ARE WE MEETING TRANSCRIPTION 
STANDARDS? 


Contributed by ALLIEN RUSSON 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Are your shorthand students meeting the challenge 
of business standards in transcription? A workable rule 
of thumb is 35 words a minute on a 30-minute produc- 
tion test—or 8 to 10 average-length letters an hour. Ac- 
curacy standards? The accuracy standard should be 
that of business—all letters mailable. If this is the goal, 
how do we get there? 

The first step in reaching this goal is to teach tran- 
scription. This is a new skill and it is difficult. Do not 
add other problems—placement, spelling, or arrange- 
ment—at the beginning. Give students all the answers 
at first, then gradually remove the supports. 

Start the class transcribing from the textbook. Work 
at a typewriter with the class, saying the words as you 
typewrite with them pacing the class at the students’ 
speed. Give students the placement, the punctuation, 
the paragraphing, and the spelling of hard words. When 
they can transcribe this material fairly well, dictate a 
familiar letter slowly and repeat the process. 

After the class has recovered from the shock of being 
introduced to transcription, start building the transcrip- 
tion skill. But remember, keep it simple! Use only one 
letter form, such as modified block; use the same com- 
pany name and address for several weeks; over-simplify 
the English rules; permit optional punctuation. Do not 
test yet; the class is still in the formative stage. 


Drill for Fluency. Assume that your class is working on 
100 words a minute dictation speed. Take a five-minute 
test for 50 words a minute from a dictation book and dic- 
tate one-half of it (125 words) to the class at 50 words 
a minute. This is slow but you want everyone to get it 
easily. After dictating it, go back and read it to the 
elass—at a conversational rate—indicating the number 
of words every 20 or 25 words. The students mark their 
shorthand notes at these intervals. Now, drill the class 
on one-minute drives transcribing from these shorthand 
notes until the students are in the spirit of transcribing 
at a good rate. 

After several one-minute drives, time students for 
five minutes, urging each student to try to finish the 
letter in that time. The completed letter of 125 words 
transcription would give a rate of 25 words a minute. 
Students who finish before time is called begin again. 
Everyone who finishes is given a ‘‘pass’’ for the 50 
words a minute take. When one-half the class has passed 
the 50, move to 60 (60 dictation speed, 30 transcription 
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speed), and so on up. With this plan, the class can work 
up to 130 words a minute dictation and 65 words a 
minute transcription speed over a period of time. The 
point is, it works! 

What about errors? As this is a drill for fluency, one 
of the familiar methods, such as correct words a minute 
or gross words a minute with an error limit of one or 
two errors a minute, may be used. Any plan is good if 
it leads to the main goal—to build the transcription rate. 
Working on this plan for 15 or 20 minutes once a week 
brings amazing results. 

After the class has developed transcription speed on 
these drills, production testing may be introduced. This 
means building for high business standards. With a 
double period for shorthand and transcription, a produc- 
tion test may be given each week. If the class has only 
one period a day for both activities, give a production 
test every other week, alternating with the dictation 
speed test. The procedure follows: 

1. Dictate four to eight letters slowly, within the 
speed of all the class members. Begin with short letters 
and end with one or two that are fairly long, all the 
letters averaging about 125 words. 

2. When everyone is ready to begin transcribing the 
first letter, start timing the test. The students should 
erase and correct their errors as they go, and they should 
work from one letter to another until the end of a 30- 
minute timing. 

3. When time is called, students proofread the letters 
in their machines, make the necessary corrections, and 
then arrange the originals and envelopes in order on top 
and the carbon copies in order at the bottom. A mime- 
ographed score sheet is used as a cover. 

Students may check their own papers as the teacher 
reads back the letters, or the teacher may prefer to do 
the checking after class. Each letter is marked with one 
of the following words and bonus points: (a) perfect— 
no errors, 10 bonus points; (b) mailable—slight changes 
in wording, not perfect but could be mailed, 5 bonus 
points; or (c) not mailable—misspelled word, change in 
meaning, typewriting errors, no bonus points. 

A formula for assigning scores is as follows: gross 
words transcribed divided by time of test, times 2, plus 
bonus points. For example, Mary completed six letters, 
totaling 720 words. These words divided by 30 equals 
24, and 24 times 2 equals 48. Two of Mary’s letters are 
perfect, a bonus of 10 each, or 20; two are mailable, a 
bonus of 5 each, or 10; total bonus points, 30. Forty- 
eight plus 30 gives Mary a score of 78 points. The scores 
may be placed on a curve and letter grades assigned, or 
the teacher may prefer to indicate the number of points 
above or below the average. 
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UBEA REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


Central Region of UBEA 

Eastern Region of UBEA 

Mountain-Plains Business Education Association 
Southern Business Education Association 
Western Business Education Association 


UBEA AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS 


Alabama Business Education Association 
Arizona Business Educators Association 


Arkansas Education Association, Business Edu- 
cation Section 


California Business Education Association 
Chicago Area Business Educators Association 
Colorado Business Education Association 
Connecticut Business Educators’ Association 
Delaware Commercial Teachers Association 
Florida Business Education Association 
Georgia Business Education Association 
Greater Houston Business Education Association 
Idaho Business Education Association 

Illinois Business Education Association 


Indiana State Teachers Association, Business 
Education Sections 


lowa Business Education Association 
Kansas Business Teachers Association 
Kentucky Business Education Association 
Louisiana Business Education Association 
Maryland Business Education Association 
Michigan Business Education Association 
Minnesota Business Education Association 
Mississippi Business Education Association 
Missouri State Teachers Association, Business 
Education Section 
Montana Business Teachers Association 
Nebraska Business Education Association 
Nevada (Northern, Southern) Business Educa- 
tion Association 
New Hampshire Business Educators Association 
New Jersey Business Education Association 
New Mexico Business Education Association 
North Carolina Education Association, Depart- 
ment of Business Education 
North Dakota Business Education Association 
Ohio Business Teachers Association 
Oklahoma Business Education Association 
Oregon Business Education Association 
Pennsylvania Business Educators Association 
Philadelphia Business Teachers Association 
St. Louis Area Business Educators Association 
South Carolina Business Education Association 
South Dakota Business Education Association 
Tennessee Business Education Association 
Texas Business Education Association 
Tri-State Business Education Association 
Utah Business Teachers Association 
Virginia Business Education Association 


Washington (Eastern, Central, and Western) 
Business Education Associations 


West Texas Business Teachers Association 
West Virginia Business Education Association 
Wisconsin Business Education Association 
Wyoming Business Education Association 


tion in the UBEA Representative Assembly. 


UBEA-NEA Summer Meeting 


The annual summer meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Association brought 
more than 100 business teachers to St. 
Louis where they participated in some of 
the nearly 800 NEA sessions which were 
scheduled from June 28 to July 3. More 
than 5000 delegates from affiliated or- 
ganizations and an equal number of non- 
delegates registered for the convention. 

The third day of the convention was 
devoted to sessions for the instructional 
departments of the NEA. Of special in- 
terest to the business teachers was the 
session sponsored by the United Business 
Edueation Association. Highlights of the 
UBEA’s program of services to business 
teachers were presented by Hollis Guy, 
Mrs. Guy, and DeWayne Cuthbertson. 
Later in the day, the business teachers 
seattered among the small circle groups 
sponsored by the NEA instructional units. 


Participants in the small circles dis- 
cussed one of the two major questions: 
How can we work together toward achiev- 
ing and maintaining a balanced curricu- 
lum? How ean organizations in the spe- 
cial fields and levels of education work 
with the local and state associations and 
the NEA in solving problems of concern 
to the whole profession ? 

The circles concerned with balancing 
the curriculum were aware that what is a 
balance to one teacher may not be bal- 
anced to another, what is balanced in one 
city may not be balanced in another, and 
what is balanced today may not be bal- 
anced tomorrow. Many of the groups 
stressed the need for strong leadership 
and for better interpretation of the cur- 
riculum to the public. Above all, the 
groups expressed the need for greater 
concern by the profession itself for 
achieving a balanced curriculum. 

The groups that attempted to find solu- 
tions to problems concerned with the 
whole profession suggested established co- 
ordinating councils where communication 
is found to be weak. They suggested that 
dealing with in-school problems appro- 
priately before they bring unfavorable 
publicity and providing more concrete 


NATIONAL, REGIONAL, AND 
AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS 


The announcements of meetings, presentation of officers, and news of special projects of the United 
Business Education Association, UBEA Divisions, unified regional associations, and the affiliated state and 
local associations are presented in this section of BUSINESS EDUCATION FORUM. UBEA is a Department 
of the National Education Association. The UBEA unified regional associations are autonomous groups 
operating within the framework of the national organization; each unified association is represented by its 
president at meetings of the UBEA Executive Board. Affiliated state and local associations cooperate 
with UBEA in promoting better business education; each affiliated association has proportional representa- 


evidence of what associations are doing 
would go far toward establishing and 
maintaining a united front. It was agreed 
that to establish and maintain a united 
front in solving problems of concern to 
the teaching profession demands com- 
mitment on the part of both the special- 
ized organizations and the general educa- 
tion association at all levels. 

“Quality Teaching Opens Windows on 
the World” was the theme for the con- 
vention. The featured speakers at the 
six-day convention included Charles 
Malik, President of the 13th Session of 
the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions; John W. Gardner, President, Car- 
negie Corporation of New York; and 
Henry J. Kaiser, Jr., Vice-President and 
Director, Kaiser Industries Corporation. 


Policies Commission Report 


The members of the Policies Commis- 
sion for Business and Economie Educa- 
tion are working currently on a statement 
concerning the important role which busi- 
ness education plays in the total educa- 
tional program. The Commission is spon- 
sored jointly by the United Business Edu- 
cation Association and Delta Pi Epsilon. 
(Forum—Feb. p. 28) 

The statement will interpret for high 
school administrators, counselors, teach- 
ers, and businessmen the function of busi- 
ness education in fulfilling the needs of 
secondary school students. Topics such 
as curriculum, vocational and nonvoca- 
tional goals, business education for the 
college-bound student, and other impor- 
tant concerns in business education will 
be considered. The presentation is planned 
to be of a practical nature to permit easy 
implementation by school administrators 
and teachers. 

Hamden L. Forkner, chairman of the 
Commission, is examining the preliminary 
reports submitted by the various mem- 
bers. Items on the agenda for the next 
meeting of the Commission include recon- 
ciling the thoughts expressed by the mem- 
bers prior to publishing a bulletin on 
“This We Believe about Business Educa- 
tion.” 
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IN ACTION 


UBEA National Council 

Milton C. Olson, New York State Col- 
lege for Teachers, Albany, began his 
duties as president of UBEA on July 1. 
He succeeds Vernon Musselman, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington, who served 
during the 1958-59 term. Other new offi- 
cers are Gladys Bahr, New Trier Town- 
ship High School, Winnetka, Illinois, 
vice-president; and Vernon V. Payne, 
North Texas State College, Denton, treas- 
urer. These officers, along with the past- 
president and with the executive director, 
Hollis Guy, constitute the Administrative 
Committee of UBEA. They serve also as 
officers of the National Council for Busi- 
ness Edueation, which is the governing 
board of UBEA. 

A new representative is elected annual- 
ly to the National Council by mail ballot 
from each of the five UBEA regions to 
replace the senior member of the three 
representatives from each region. Those 
elected for 1959-62 are: 

Eastern Region—Mary Ellen Oliverio, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City; Southern Region—Z. 8. 
Dickerson, Madison College, Harrison- 
burg, Virginia; Central Region—-Arnold 
Condon, University of Illinois, Urbana; 
Mountain-Plains Region—Gerald Porter, 
University of Oklahoma, Norman; and 
Western Region—Clisby Edlefsen, Boise 
Junior College, Idaho. 

Other new members on the Council are 
Russell Hosler, The University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, president of the Na- 
tional Association for Business Teacher 
Edueation; Donald Tate, Arizona State 
University, Tempe, president of the U. S. 
Chapter of the International Society for 
Business Education; Ruben Dumler, St. 
Johns College, Winfield, Kansas, presi- 
dent of Mountain-Plains Business Edu- 
eation Association; and Ralph C. Asmus, 
Phoenix College, Arizona, president of 
the Western Business Edueation Asso- 
ciation, 

The UBEA National Council consists 
of (a) the president, vice-president, treas- 
urer, and immediate past-president—the 
executive director is an ex-officio member ; 
(b) three members from each of the five 
UBEA regions; (¢) presidents of each of 
the four UBEA divisions; (d) and presi- 
dents of each of the UBEA unified re- 
gional organizations. A complete list of 
the Council members appears on the con- 
tents page of this issue of the Forum. 

The next meeting of the National Coun- 
cil for Business Education is scheduled 
for February 13-14, 1960. 


October 1959 


President Milton Olson 


Vice-President Gladys Bahr 


Treasurer Vernon Payne 


ISBE Elects Officers 


Donald Tate, Arizona State University, 
Tempe, has been elected to the presidency 
of the U. S. Chapter of the International 
Society for Business Education by the 
members of that organization. Dr. Tate 
succeeds Anna Louise Eckersley who has 
been president of the U. S. Chapter and 
the International Division of UBEA for 
the past two years. Dr. Tate’s teaching 
experience includes two years at the Uni- 
versity of Ankara, in Turkey. As presi- 
dent of the U. S. Chapter, he serves also 
as the president of the International Di- 
vision of UBEA. 

Other officers elected by mail ballot are 
Elizabeth Van Derveer, Montclair State 
College, New Jersey; and Robert Poland, 
Michigan State University, East Lansing. 
Dr. Van Derveer was re-elected to the 
office of vice-president; Mr. Poland is the 
new secretary. 

The U. S. Chapter publishes a bulletin 
and sponsors an annual meeting. The 
1960 meeting will be held at the Conrad 
Hilton Hotel in Chicago on February 11. 

Members of UBEA may join the In- 
ternational Society for Business Eduea- 
tion at the special rate of $1.50. The cost 
of membership to nonmembers is $3.00. 
The International Society for Business 
Edueation has its headquarters office in 
Zurich, Switzerland. The Society pub- 
lishes the International Review for Busi- 
ness Education. 


NABTE Releases Publications 


NABTE, the teacher education division 
of UBEA, has released a 176-page book 
entitled “How To Teach. Business Sub- 
jects — Especially Designed for Student 
Teachers.” It contains portions of four 
NABTE Bulletins designed especially for 
student teachers. Part IV will be a re- 
issue of the popular “How To Teach 
Business Subjects.” Other Bulletins in- 
cluded, in part, are “Manual for Student 
Teachers in Business Education,” “Super- 
vising Student Teachers in Business Ed- 
ueation,” and “Evaluation and Measure- 
ment of Student Teaching.” Copies are 
available at $2.50. 

“Creativity in Business Teacher Eduea- 
tion—A Prospectus” is the title of NABTE 
Bulletin 70 to be released this fall. It will 
contain the 1959 Distinguished Lecture in 
Business Teacher Education given by 
Robert Slaughter, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Ine., New York City, at the 
annual NABTE Convention. Other ad- 
dresses and the summaries of discussion 
groups will be included. 
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IN ACTION 


UBEA Calendar 


Regional Meetings 

Central Region, UBEA, Des Moines, Iowa, 
November 6 

Southern Business Education Association, 
Virginia Beach, Virginia, November 26-28 


October Meetings 

Chicago Area Business Educators Associa- 
tion, October 24 

Colorado Business Education Association, 
Grand Junction, October 22; Denver, Oc- 
tober 23 

Connecticut Business Edueators’ Associa- 
tion, October 28 

Florida Business Education Association, St. 
Petersburg Beach, October 2-3 

Indiana State Teachers Association, Busi- 
ness Edueation Section, Indianapolis, Oc- 
tober 22-23 

Maryland Business Education Association, 
Baltimore, October 16 

Minnesota Business Education Association, 
regionals at Winona, Bemidji, Hibbing, 
and Moorhead—October 15-16; St. Cloud, 
Mankato, and Minneapolis-St. Paul—Oc- 
tober 22-23 

Mississippi Business Education Association, 
Starkville, October 31 

Montana Business Teachers Association, 
Great Falls, October 23 

New Hampshire Business Educators Asso- 
ciation, Manchester, October 15 

New Mexico Business Edueation Associa- 
tion, Albuquerque, October 22 

North Dakota Business Education Associa- 
tion, Bismarck, October 15 

Oklahoma Business Education Association, 
Oklahoma City, October 23 

South Carolina Business Edueation Associa- 
tion, Rock Hill, October 31 

St. Louis Business Educators Association, 
October 31 

Tennessee Business Education Association 
(West) Memphis, October 9; (Middle) 
Nashville, October 23; (East) Knoxville, 
October 30 

Utah Business Teachers Association, Salt 
Lake City, October 1 

Virginia Business Education Association, 
Richmond, October 29-30 

Washington (Central) Business Education 
Association, Takoma, October 16 

Washington (Western) Business Education 
Association, Seattle, October 31 

West Texas Business Teachers Association, 
Lubbock, October 23-24 

West Virginia Business Education Associa- 
tion, Martinsburg, October 19; Olarks- 
burg, October 22; Parkersburg, October 
26; Huntington and Prichard, October 29 

Wyoming Business Education Association, 
district meetings, October 8-9 


November Meetings 


Arizona Business Education Association, 
Tucson, November 7 
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LET’S GO UNITED. . . UBEA 10,000 CLUB 


A membership of 10,000 
is the goal of the UBEA 
10,000 Club. The Club is 
composed of persons who be- 
lieve in the important role 
of UBEA in business educa- 
tion throughout the country 
and demonstrate this beliet 
by promoting membership among their col- 
leagues in business education. An association 
is its membership and its program of services. 
UBEA is made possible by the dues paid in 
the form of memberships and through the con- 
tributicn of time and talents of a group of 
persons who serve as its executive officers, 
editors, advisers, representatives, and others— 
the UBEA working force. The names of the 
persons listed on this page have made a good 
beginning in their active support of the Asso- 
ciation by inviting their colleagues to partici- 
pate in formulating and realizing a program 
of action not only for business education but 
for the total program of education. We salute 
the leaders in business education who qualify 
for membership in the UBEA 10,000 Club as 
this issue of the FORUM goes to press. You, 
too, are invited to become a member of the 
10,000 Club by lending your active support to 
this important phase of the program of action 
for business education. The requirement is rea- 
sonable—three or more new or renewal mem- 
berships for UBEA, one of which may be your 
own. 


EASTERN REGION 


NEW JERSEY PENNSYLVANIA 
Louis C. Nanassy (28) Thomas Martin (6) 
NEW YORK Shirley Myers (16) 


Donald Mulkerne (12) 


SOUTHERN REGION 


LOUISIANA 

Wilbur Perkins (21) 
NORTH CAROLINA 
KENTUCKY Orus Sutton (6) 

Phyllis Boehnke (3) TENNESSEE 

Vernon Musselman (19) Theodore Woodward (11? 
MISSISSIPPI VIRGINIA 

Kathryn Keener (13) Z. S. Dickerson (17) 


CENTRAL REGION 


ILLINOIS IOWA 
Gladys Bahr (8) Lloyd Douglas (8) 
Eileen Schutte (3) W. J. Masson (15) 
Sister M. Therese (4) MINNESOTA 
Sheldon Wagner (4) John A. Dettman (5) 
Leonard West (12) Ray Price (11) 
INDIANA OHIO 
Lois Winey (3) Mearl Guthrie (12) 
WISCONSIN 
Russell J. Hosler (4) 


MOUNTAIN-PLAINS REGION 


ALABAMA 
Wilson Ashby (17) 
J. Curtis Hall (4) 


COLORADO OKLAHOMA 
Kenneth Hansen (44) Gordon Culver (23) 

KANSAS Veda Gingerich (3) 
E. C. McGill (7) Ralph Reed (70) 
Richard Reicherter (7) TEXAS 

NEBRASKA Vernon Payne (9) 


Dorothy Hazel (16) Carlos Hayden (3) 


WESTERN REGION 


WASHINGTON 
Alberta Frerichs (3) 
Inez Moore (6) 


CALIFORNIA 
Helen Rohrer (10) 


(Numbers in parentheses indicate number of memberships submitted since July 1, 1959) 


Arkansas Education Association, Business 
Edueation Section, Hot Springs, Novem- 
ber 5 

Chicago Area Business Educators Associa- 
tion, November 21 

Iowa Business Edueation Association, Des 
Moines, November 6 

Louisiana Business Education Association, 
Baton Rouge, November 23 

Michigan Business Edueation Association, 
(beginning teachers) Battle Creek, No- 
vember 6-7 

Nevada (Northern) Business Education As- 
sociation, November 14 

South Dakota Business Edueation Associa- 
tion, Spearfish and Aberdeen, November 
4-6 

Texas Business Edueation Association, San 
Antonio, November 27 

Tri-State Business Edueation Association, 
Pittsburgh, November 6-7 

Washington (Eastern) Business Education 
Association, Cheney, November 14 

Wisconsin Business Education Association, 
Milwaukee, November 5-6 


Test Norms Established 


A preliminary tabulation of national 
norms for the new Volume 14 of the Stu- 
dents Typewriting Tests has been com- 
pleted. Thousands of high school students 
across the country took the tests during 
the past school year and their scores were 
used as the basis for establishing the 
norms. 

This 1959 revision of the tests is avail- 
able, as were the earlier editions, for use 
at the end of each of the first four semes- 
ters of typewriting. The tests are de- 
signed to measure marketable productivity 
and may also be used for diagnostie pur- 
poses. Each test includes both straight 
copy and production work, with emphasis 
on the latter. Tests are available from 
UBEA Students Typewriting Tests, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. A specimen set (one copy of each 
of four tests and manuals) is available 
for $1.50. 
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U. S. Delegates Attend 32nd 
International Economic Course 


Twenty delegates from the U. S. Chap- 
ter of the International Society for Busi- 
ness Education (International Division of 
UBEA) had a variety of activities to 
choose from during the 32nd International 
Course of Economie Expansion held in 
France from July 16 to 29. The meetings 
were in the buildings of the Training 
College for Technical Education in Paris. 

Outstanding lecturers were featured 
throughout the Conference along with 
tours to some of the industrial centers 
and historical buildings. The conference 
was attended by 160 delegates from 16 
free nations: Austria, Belgium, Denmark, 
Egypt, Finland, France, Germany, Greece, 
Italy, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, and the 
United States. 

The meeting of the Central Committee 
of ISBE was attended by Anna Eckersley, 
Central Connecticut State College, New 
Britain, retiring U. 8S. Chapter president; 
Jessie Gustafson, Los Angeles State Col- 
lege, Los Angeles, California; and Doro- 
thy Myers, College of the Sequoias, 
Visalia, California. 

Among the items of business conducted 
during this meeting was the re-election of 
M. Richard Kerschagl as international 
president. 

Present plans are that the 1960 meeting 
be held in Greece and the 1961 meeting in 
Spain. These two sites were exchanged 
since Spain will be unable to sponsor the 
meeting next year. Final approval on the 
1960 site will be announced at a later 
date. 

Dr. Eckersley reported on the past 
year’s activities of the U. S. Chapter. In 
the field of publications, three US-ISBE 
Bulletins were published, seven articles 
appeared in Business Epucation Forum, 
several news items appeared in the In 
Action Section of the Forum, and Part 3 
of Dr. KEckersley’s article concerning 
ISBE appeared in the International Re- 
view for Business Education. Membership 
in the U. S. Chapter reached its highest 
peak in 1959 with 317 carried on the ros- 
ter. A promotional brochure was designed 
and distributed during the past year. A 
number of other activities were conducted 
including the annual meeting held in Chi- 
cago during February 1959 at which busi- 
ness educators from throughout the Unit- 
ed States discussed ideas on the promotion 
of international understanding. 

Forum Reprint #2 is a reprint of the 
special International issue of BusINEss 
Epucation Forum, January 1959. It in- 
cludes a comprehensive look at the busi- 
ness education programs in Sweden, Bel- 
gium, Finland, Netherlands, and Austria. 


GREGG 
JUNIOR HIGH TYPING 
By Cook, Morrison, Trytten, and Whale 


A brand-new research-engineered 
junior high school typing text. 


@ BUILDS useful and lasting typing skills 
© DEVELOPS facility in the language-arts 


® DOVETAILS smoothly with high school typing 
programs 


AND COMING SOON: 
WORKBOOK for Gregg Junior High Typing 


Write your nearest Gregg office 
for complete information 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


New York 36: 330 West 42nd St. Chicago 46: 4655 Chase Ave. 
San Francisco 4: 68 Post St. Dallas 2: 501 Elm St. 
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IN ACTION 


WESTERN REGION 


California 

California Business Education Associa- 
tion members will participate in a series 
of “If Clinies” according to plans formu- 
lated for the 1960 State Convention to be 
held at Asilomar, California, April 9-11. 

Convention co-chairmen Alvin C. 
Beckett, San Jose State College, and 
Bernard Revoir, Monterey Peninsula Col- 
lege, have decided that the Silver Anni- 
versary of CBEA must be a time for 
planning the future of business educa- 
tion in California. Keynote speakers and 
“Tf Clinic” directors are being selected 
with this purpose in mind. 

Chairmen selected for the various con- 
vention committees include: Nihla Knight 
(hospitality), Rosetta Smith (registra- 
tion), Harry Sortais (finance), and Wil- 
liam Hawthorne (tours) from Monterey 
Union High School; Larry Newton (deco- 
rations) from Hartnell College; Fletcher 
Dutton (transportation) and Harry 
Steinberger (housing and arrangements) 
from Monterey Peninsula College; Gerald 
Maxwell (entertainment) from San Jose 
State College; Robert Thompson (pub- 
licity) from Foothill College; and Wil- 
liam Mason (exhibits) from San Fran- 
cisco State College. 

CBEA State President Fred Cook, 
Stanford University; Bay Section Presi- 
dent Len Stenberg, Diablo Valley Col- 
lege; and Central Coast Section President 
Bernard Revoir will work with the state 
and local sections to encourage maximum 
representation from the 4000 business 
teachers and administrators serving Cali- 
fornia. 


SOUTHERN REGION 
Georgia 


The Georgia Business Education Asso- 
ciation met in Atlanta on March 20. 
Robert Slaughter, vice-president of Mce- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, was the guest 
speaker and his topic was “The Business 
Teacher of Tomorrow.” 

Beeause of their outstanding contribu- 
tion to business education in Georgia, 
Certificates of Appreciation were awarded 
to James Kantner, Gordon Military Col- 
lege; James Peters, chairman of the 
Georgia State Board of Education; Max 
Ransom, representative of South-Western 
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Publishing Company; and Mary Vanee, 
Mercer University. 

The total membership of the Georgia 
Business Education Association this past 
year numbered 419. New officers elected 
at the annual spring meeting were Eileen 
Altrock, president; Joe Specht, vice- 
president; Ione Hickox, secretary; and 
Milton Chambers, treasurer. 


Florida 


Peter L. Agnew, chairman of the De- 
partment of Business Education, New 
York University, will serve as consultant 
for the eighth annual Business Education 
Teachers’ Conference in Florida. The 
meeting will be held in St. Petersburg 
Beach, October 2-3. Dr. Agnew will ad- 
dress the group at the Friday evening 
banquet and again on Saturday morning. 


CENTRAL REGION 
Chicago Area 


The Chicago Area Business Educators 
Association elected new officers for the 
1959-60 school year at their April meet- 
ing. The newly elected officers are presi- 
dent, Eileen Schutte, Elmwood Park 
Community High School, Elmwood Park, 
Illinois; vice president, Stanley Rhodes, 
Highland Park High School, Highland 
Park, Illinois; secretary, Jo Ann Geske, 
Morton West High School, Berwyn, IIli- 
nois; and treasurer, William Mitchell, 
Arlington High School, Arlington 
Heights, Illinois. The retiring president 
is Lynn Gilmore, Rich Township High 
School, Park Forest, Illinois. 


Monthly meetings are held in the 
Wedgewood Room at Marshall Field and 
Company, Chicago, Illinois. Meeting dates 
for 1959-60 are as follows: September 
26, 1959; October 24, 1959; November 
21, 1959; January 23, 1960; February 
13, 1960; March 26, 1960; April 23, 
1960; and May 28, 1960. 


The monthly meetings opened during 
September with Howard L. Newhouse, as- 
sistant editor of the Business Teacher, 
as the speaker. His topic was “Is There 
Only One Way To Teach?” The October 
speaker will be T. James Crawford, In- 
diana University, Bloomington. Dr. Craw- 
ford is a board member of the National 
Association for Business Teacher Educa- 
tion, a UBEA Division. 


EASTERN REGION 
Maryland 


The Maryland Business Education As- 
sociation instituted its first all-day Spring 
meeting on Saturday, April 25, 1959, at 
Edmondson High School, Baltimore, 
Maryland. Approximately 250 members 
were present. 

A short business meeting preceded the 
day’s activities which began with a panel 
discussion, moderated by Frances North, 
Western High School, Baltimore City, 
and featuring Peter Agnew, New York 
University; Alan Lloyd and Howard 
Newhouse, Gregg Publishing Division; 
and James Brown, University of Mary- 
land. Area meetings in office practice, 
typewriting, shorthand, and social busi- 
ness subjects were held under the direction 
of the consultants with the assistance of 
the following teachers: Carl Staley, Fred- 
erick County; Clara Bricker, Prince 
George’s County; Blanche Stevens, Bal- 
timore County; and Ruth Bartlett, Cecil 
County. 

The meeting was under the direction 
of the officers: Wendell Sheets, presi- 
dent, Baltimore City; Lena Clemmer, 
vice-president, Anne Arundel County; 
Esther Hager, treasurer, Washington 
County; and Katherine Flynn, secretary, 
Prince George’s County. The committees 
assisting the officers were arrangements: 
Mary Tronsue, Bea Robinson, Helen 
Reimuller, Jane Leidig, Jane Twamley, 
Dave Floyd, and Mary Tarantino; pro- 
gram: Wendell Sheets, Mearns T. Fuller, 
and Shirley Allen; guests: Lena Clemmer, 
Frances North, and Albert Sgro. 

The theme chosen for 1959-60 activities 
of the association is “Trends in Business 
Education.” 


Connecticut 


Charles Seney, Putnam, was elected 
president of the Connecticut Business Ed- 
ucators’ Association at the annual conven- 
tion May 9. Other new officers are Fred- 
eric Rossomando, New Haven, vice-presi- 
dent; Viola Fedorezyk, Storrs, secretary ; 
and Josephine Cribbins, Woodbridge, 
treasurer. Speakers at the meeting in- 
cluded Thomas B. Maier, Pitman Pub- 
lishing Corporation; Harold Mahoney, 
Connecticut Department of Education; 
Howard Newhouse, Gregg Publishing. 
Division; Carroll Nolan, Syracuse Uni- 
versity; and J. Paul Mather, University 
of Massachusetts. 
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Distinguished in 1959 


@ An award of merit for outstanding achieve- 
ment in business education is made available 
annually by the United Business Education 
Association to a student in each college or 
university that has membership in the Nation- 
al Association for Business Teacher Education. 
The presentations are made at special cere- 
monies conducted by the participating colleges 
and universities. 


ANNOUNCING THE 1960 
AWARDS PROGRAM ... 
Nominations for the 1960 
recipients of the Award of 
Merit in Business Education 
should be filed before the 
first of March by represen- 
tatives of the colleges with 
membership in the National 
Association for Business 
Teacher Education. This 
award is designed to help 
stimulate professional inter- 
est and development of new 
business education teachers 
through active participation 
in professional organizations. 


October 1959 


(Left) University of IIlinois—Arnold Condon; Claude Vick (Illinois Education Association); James 
Thompson (Eastern Illinois University); Russell Cansler (Northwestern University); and Mary M. 
Graham, award winner. (Right) Mississippi State College for Women—Charles P. Hogarth, 
President; Mary Virginia Graham, award winner; and Frank Herndon. 


(Left) Montclair State College—Louis Nanassy; and Alice Gionti, award winner. 
versity of Oklahoma—James G. Harlow, Dean, College of Education; Gerald Porter; and Marian ~ 
L. Freeman, award winner. (Right) Oregon State College—Judy Crowell, award winner; and 

Theodore Yerian. | 


(Center) Uni- 


(Left) Central Missouri State College—Reid Hemphill; Nina L. Devenny; and Dorothy Lynde, award 
winner. (Right) Alabama Polytechnic Institute—Sandra Peek, award winner; and J. Curtis Hall. 


(Left) Marshall College—Betty Eder, award winner; and Irene C. Evans. (Center) lowa State 
Teachers College—Lloyd V. Douglas; and Dianne Claussen, award winner. (Right) University of 
Hawaii—Ellen Togo, award winner; and Charlotte Kramer. 
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(Left) University of Bridgeport—Frank Dulin, award winner; Arthur and James Davis. (Right) West Texas State College—C. C. Callar- 
Trippensee, Dean, College of Education; and Charles F. Petitjean. man; Janie Sudderth, award winner; and Bob B. Griffith. 
(Center) University of Miami—Virginia M. G. Norton, award winner; 


(Left) Eastern Illinois University—Robert Bluege, award winner, and (Right) North Texas State College—Vernon Payne; and Juanita Green 


C. L. Fagan. (Center) Northern State Teachers College—J. Howard Gillen, award winner. 
Kramer, President; Harry Jasinski; and lola Stainbrook, award winner. 


(Left) University of Florida—James Crews; John H. Moorman; Joyce winner; and Theodore Woodward. (Right) Western Washington Col- 


Alford, award winner; and J. B. White, Dean, College of Education. lege of Education—H. O. Palmer; and John Munn, award winner. 
(Center) George Peabody College for Teachers—Yvonne Pigg, award 
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IN ACTION 


M@ The UBEA Award of Merit includes (a) a 
one-year comprehensive membership in UBEA, 
(b) a bound volume of BUSINESS EDUCATION 
FORUM covering the publication year just 
completed, (c) a special binder for filing issues 
of the FORUM for future reference, and (d) an 
attractive Award of Merit certificate suitable 
for framing. 


(Left) Southeastern Louisiana College—Thelma Bankston; and Ralph Holmes, award winner. 
(Right) Central Washington College of Education—Eugene Kosy; Delbert Zander, award winner; 
and Robert Flam. 


205 Receive Awards 


@ in the Fifth Annual Awards Program spon- 
sored by UBEA, 205 graduating seniors re- 
ceived the award of merit for outstanding 
achievement in business education. The follow- 
ing business education graduates received the 
awards in 1959: 


PER 


(Left) Los Angeles State College—Howard S$. McDonald, President; Charles M. Carnachan, 
award winner; Jessie Gustafson; and Floyd R. Simpson. (Right) University of South Dakota— 


; rma Glazier, award winner. 
Hulda Vaaler; and Norma Sandra ed Peek, Alabama Polytechnic Institute; 
Ernestine Roberts Statom, Florence State College; Alice 
Ann Ketchum, Alabama College; Linda Knight Worley, 
University of Alabama; Tamara Cummard, Arizona 
State University; Elinor Vassey, University of Arizona; 
Barbara Allegra Simpson, University of Arkansas; 
Paula Fowler Shiver, Southern State College; Alice 
M. Neel, Arkansas State College; Patricia C. Heney, 
Chico State College; David Karber, Fresno State Col- 
lege; Marjorie Parker, Long Beach State College; 
Raymond Walker, George Pepperdine College; Charlene 
Carnachan, Los Angeles State College; Jean Hirasuna, 
University of California; Dicksie Heffern, University 
of Southern California; Barbara Bunn, Sacramento 
State College; Phyllis S. Niewoehner, San Diego State 
College; Troy Nuckols, San Francisco State College; 
Sherrean Nicholson Rundberg, San Jose State College; 
Wilma Crowther, Adams State College; Beverly Bun- 
jes, University of Colorado; Orville Pieper, University 
of Denver; Judy Gholson Tigner, Colorado State Uni- 
versity; Madaline Gipe, Colorado State College; 
Prudence Giarratano, Western State College; Frank 
Dulin, University of Bridgeport; Helen M. Ferrarese, 
Central Connecticut State College; Althea Fitch, Uni- 
versity of Connecticut; Eva Blackburn, The George 
Washington University; Virginia M. G. Norton, Uni- 
versity of Miami; Ruth Daniels, Stetson University; 
Joyce Alford, University of Florida; Gene Elizabeth 
Hopkins, Florida Agricultural and Mechanical Uni- 
versity; Janiece Andre’, Florida State University; Hubert 
Evans, The Fort Valley State College; Mary Agnew, 
(Left) Kansas State College of Pittsburg—Donald Crawford; Joan Massoth, award winner; 
Ralf J. Thomas. (Right) University of Vermont—Thomas King, Dean, College of Education; Shirley Henriksson, University of Idaho; Robert Bluege, 
Lois Annable, award winner. Eastern Illinois University; Jeanette Nord, Northern 
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San Jose State College—Milburn D. Wright; 
Sherrean Nicholson Rundberg, award winner; 
and Edwin A. Swanson. 


Award Winners (Continued) 


IMinois University; William Peterson, Northwestern 
University; Sharon Miller, Western Illinois University; 
Mary Graham, University of Illinois; Mary Finnell, In- 
diana University; Dorothy Jacobs, Butler University; 
Donna Wright, Ball State Teachers College; Marilyn 
Sohn, Indiana State Teachers College; Dianne Claus- 
sen, lowa State Teachers College; Barbara Kramer, 
Coe College; Karen Schnede, State University of 


(Left) University of Tulsa—Allene Plouzek, award winner; and M. M. 
Hargrove, Dean, College of Business Administration. 


College of Saint Rose—Sister Catherine Francis, C. S. J., President; 


lowa; Lois Hudson, Kansas State Teachers College; 
Barbara L. Swinson, University of Kansas; Joan Mas- 
soth, Kansas State College of Pittsburg; Marie Hieger, 
Marymount College; Hildegard E. Kreutzer, University 
of Wichita; Sarah Pyles, University of Kentucky; 
LeRoy Cantrel, Morehead State College; Patsy Cun- 
ningham, Murray State College; Patsy Griggs, Eastern 
Kentucky State College; Harold Brown, Southern Uni. 
versity; Ralph Holmes, Southeastern Louisiana Col- 
lege; Helen Mantizas, Northwestern State College; 
Joyce Fortune, Xavier University; Ercil Spivey, Louisi- 
ana Polytechnic Institute; Shirley Holston, Maryland 
State College; Henry Derouin, Boston University; 
William Bernard, State Teachers College (Salem); 
Helen Filipowicz, American International College; 
Gayle Burns, University of Michigan; Ruth Peters, Fer- 
ris State Institute; Marilyn Schultz, University of De- 
troit; Jean Mallory Blackney, Wayne State University; 
Dorothy Selinger, Michigan State University; Mary Vast 
Binder, Western Michigan University; Gordon Newland, 
Northern Michigan College; Mary Kern, Central Mich- 
igan University; Suzanne Higgins, Eastern Michigan 
College; Mary Andersen, Mankato State College; Janet 
Johnson, St. Olaf College; Delores Buller, St. Cloud State 
College; Janet Pederson Wiley, Macalester College; 
Caro! Pope. The College of St. Catherine; George Von- 
drashek, Winona State College; Gloria Gray, Delta State 
College; Mary Perkins, Mississippi College; Mary 
Graham, Mississippi State College for Women; Sylvia 
Clayton, Mississippi Southern College; Vivian Morrow, 
Mississippi State University; Margie Roach, University of 
Mississippi; Edgar Smith, Southeast Missouri State Col- 
lege; Doris Lefmann, Central College; Shirley James, 
Lincoln University; James Edwards, Northeast Missouri 
State Teachers College; Mildred Drake, Northwest Mis- 
souri State College; Robert Sinclair, Tarkio College; 
Dorothy Lynde, Central Missouri State College; Barbara 
Ophus, Northern Montana College; Ila Long, Montana 
State University; Lorraine Heins, Nebraska State Teach- 
ers College (Kearney); Ernestina Garbutt, Union Col- 
lege; Judith Combs, University of Nebraska; Marilyn Be- 
necke, Nebraska State Teachers College (Peru); John 
Clement, Plymouth Teachers College; Angelina Pari- 
nelli, Rider College; Albert Rossetti, Trenton State 
College; Alice Gionti, Montclair State College; Judith 
Minces, University of New Mexico; Preciliano Garcia, 
New Mexico Highlands University; Bettye Morrow, 
Eastern New Mexico University; Wesley Lane, New 
Mexico Western College; Carole Connors, The Col- 
lege of Saint Rose; Ralph Spanswick, New York State 
College for Teachers; Mary O’Connor, D’Youville Col- 
lege; Gayle Cummings, Adelphi College; Paul Anos- 
tario, Siena College; Mary Bren, The City College of 
New York; Ronald Szczypkowski, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Rosemary Petitti, Nazareth Col- 
lege of Rochester; Martha Lovell, Syracuse University; 
Diana Riverso, Good Counsel College; Patrick Harri- 
son, Appalachian State Teachers College; Lue Brame, 
Barber-Scotia College; Shirley Jolley, The Woman’s 
College, University of North Carolina; Barbara Griffin, 
East Carolina College; Theodore Barnes, Saint Augus- 
tine’s College; Sharon Donnan, University of North 
Dakota; Kenneth Mukomela, State Teachers College 
(Mayville) ; Bonnie Hanson, North Dakota State Teach- 


(Center) The 


ers College (Valley City); Harold Smith, Ohio North- 
ern University; Sandra Crabtree, The pote | of 
Akron; Ann Guerra, Ohio University; Karel King, 
Bowling Green State University; Robert Elmer, Uni. 
versity of Cincinnati; Noreen Hollis, Notre Dame Col- 
lege; Patricia Gustafson, Capital University; Toby 
Weiner, The Ohio State University; Francia Ames, 
Kent State University; Margaret King, Miami Uni- 
versity; Barbara Swob, Wittenberg University; Betty 
Bolger, University of Toledo; Nancy Appleman McClure, 
Northwestern State College; Molly Palmer, Oklahoma 
College for Women; LaVerne Garrison, Central State 
College; Marian Looney Freeman, University of Ok- 
lahoma; Joan Ericson, Oklahoma City University; Joy 
Renner, Oklahoma State University; Allene Plouzek, 
University of Tulsa; Judy Crowell, Oregon State Col- 
lege; Marjorie Blind, University of Oregon; John 
Longo, State Teachers College (Bloomsburg); Mary 
Donnelly, College Misericordia; Sally Hied, Grove City 
College; William Lance, State Teachers College (In- 
diana); Joseph Sibenac, Duquesne University; Beatrice 
Pressley, University of Pittsburgh; Ronald Provard, 
State Teachers College (Shippensburg); Patricia 
Whitehouse, The Pennsylvania State University; Nancy 
Payne, Wilkes College; Rosa A. Vales Lecaroz, Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico; Assunta Gallucci, University 
of Rhode Island; Lynette Crook Hartzog, University 
of South Carolina; Mary Davis, Erskine College; Bar- 
bara Dibble, Coker College; Martha Zimmerman, 
Winthrop College; lola Stainbrook, Northern State 
Teachers College; Norma Glazier, University of South 
Dakota; Loretta Keel, Austin Peay State College; 
Peggy Kemp, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute; Janice 
Hoar, East Tennessee State College; Betty Burnett, 
The University of Tennessee; Joyce Shanklin Finch, 
Memphis State University; Callie Williams, Middle 
Tennessee State College; Juanita Pigg, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers; Eunice Williams, Ten- 
nessee Agricultural and Industrial State 
Vivian Baker, The University of Texas; Janie Sudderth, 
West Texas State College; June White Boucher, East 
Texas State College; Juanita Green Gillen, North 
Texas State College; Martha Cherry, Texas Women’s 
University; Dorothy Ryan, University of Houston; 
Janice Pierce McReynolds, Sam Houston State Teach- 
ers College; Anita Beckmann, Southwest Texas State 
Teachers College; Dulce Ware, Baylor University; Sally 
Roundy, Utah State University; Kenna Rae Armstrong, 
Brigham Young University; Lois Annable, Uni- 
versity of Vermont; Donald Campbell, Jr., Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute; Merlin See, Madison College; 
Geraldine Cotten, Virginia State College; Eugene 
Hunt, Richmond Professional Institute; John Munn, 
Western Washington College of Education; Lois A. 
Woodell, Eastern Washington College of Education; 
Delbert Zander, Central Washington College of Edu- 
cation; Louise Mutschler, University of Washington; 
Joyce Dickenson, Concord College; Elvin Tenney, West 
Virginia Wesleyan College; Suzanne Browning, Davis 
and Elkins, College; Betty Eder, Marshall College; 
Barbara Frazier, West Virginia Institute of Tech- 
nology; Sister M. Monica Mai, 0.S.B., Edgewood Col- 
lege of the Sacred Heart; Mary Skaar, The University 
of Wisconsin; Dale Tessmer, Wisconsin State Col- 
lege; Marian Jones Hinds, The University of Wyoming. 


Sister Genevieve Louise, C. S. J.; and Carole Connors, award winner. 
(Right) The George Washington University—Mildred H. Shott; Eva 
Blackburn, award winner; and Harold Fox, Dean, School of Education. 
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SOUTHERN BUSINESS EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 


Virginia Beach, Virginia 
November 26, 27, and 28, 1959 


Follow the arrow to the Southern Business 
Edueation Association’s 37th Annual Convention 
at Virginia Beach, Virginia, on November 26, 27, 
and 28. The convention is always an outstanding 
one in fellowship, hospitality, and speakers. The 
local committee and the teachers of Virginia have 
promised to make this one live in your memory. 
Write today for reservations. We are fortunate 
in securing such a splendid meeting place for a 
most reasonable charge.—Z. S. Dickerson, SBEA 
President 


DON’T MISS... 


THURSDAY 
UBEA 10,000 Club Breakfast = _ 8:00 a.m. 
Tour of Naval Yard and Trip to 
Williamsburg 10:30 a.m. 
Reception 6:30 p.m. 
Fellowship Dinner and Virginia : 
_ Open House 7:00 p.m. 
South-Western Publishing Company 
Open House 10:00 p.m. 
FRIDAY 
FBLA Sponsors Breakfast 7:45 a.m. 
Delta Pi Epsilon Luncheon _..____.12:30 p.m. 
Underwood Rose Tea 5:00 p.m. 
Annual Banquet 7:00 p.m. 


Gregg Publishing Division Open House__.10:00 p.m. 
Convention Ball 10:00 p.m. 


SATURDAY 
Special Breakfasts 7:30 a.m. 
Pi Omega Pi Luncheon 12:30 p.m. 


... Widening Horizons in Business Education 


The Cavalier Hotel, site of the 1959 SBEA Convention, is one 
of the famous resort hotels in America. 


SEE AND HEAR... 


Milton Olson President, UBEA 
Walter Emmerling President, NOMA 
John Furbay______. Lecturer, Traveler, Educator 
Russell Hosler President, NABTE 
Ruben Dumler President, MPBEA 
J Marshall Hanna President, NBTA 
Evelyn Kulp President, EBTA 
Dorothy Veon President, DPE 
Audrey Dempsey Past-President, HQT 
Hollis Guy Executive Director, UBEA 


YOU CAN REACH VIRGINIA BEACH 


EASILY ... 


because trains, boats, airlines, and busses stop at 
nearby Norfolk, Virginia, with bus service avail- 
able to Virginia Beach. 


CAVALIER HOTEL RATES... 


are $10.50 a day, per person with two in a room 
and $12.50 a day for single rooms. This includes 
all meals, dinners, banquet, and special breakfasts. 


PLAN NOW TO BE WITH US FOR THE 
ANNUAL CONVENTION 
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Southern Business Education Association— 


THEME: WIDENING HORIZONS 


CONVENTION PROGRAM 


‘THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 26, 1959 


UBEA 10,000 CLUB BREAKFAST (8:00 a.m.—9:30 a.m.) 
Presiding: Houtuis Guy, Executive Director of the United Busi- 
ness Education Association, Washington, D. C. 


UBEA REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY (9:45 a.m.) 

Presiding: MiToN OLson, President of UBEA, New York State 
College for Teachers, Albany, New York 

Roll Call and Accrediting of Delegates of Affiliated Associations: 


HOoLuis Guy 
(All members of UBEA-SBEA are invited to attend the 10,000 


Club Breakfast and the Representative Assembly.) 
Diseussion Groups and Business Session 


TOURS (10:30 a.m.) 
Williamsburg, U. S. Naval Yard and Ships, and Historic Norfolk. 


EXHIBITS 
Exhibits will be open for your inspection and information through- 
out the convention. 


OFFICIAL RECEPTION (6:30 p.m.) 
All SBEA members, guests, and exhibitors are invited. 


FELLOWSHIP DINNER and VIRGINIA OPEN HOUSE (7:00 p.m.) 

The Fellowship Dinner and Virginia Open House have been com- 
bined to give you an evening of fun and fellowship. A smorgas- 
bord will be served and your evening of fellowship will be pro- 
vided by the Virginia Business Education Association. 


OPEN <ereeeiie PUBLISHING COMPANY (10:00 
p.m. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 27, 1959 


FBLA SPONSORS BREAKFAST (7:45 a.m.) 

Presiding: FrRaNK HERNDON, FBLA Board of Trustees, Southern 
Region, Mississippi State College for Women, Columbus, Mis- 
sissippi 

(A eordial invitation is extended to all business teachers whether 
or not they sponsor an FBLA Chapter.) 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION (9:00 a.m.—10:15 a.m.) 

Presiding: Z. S. Dickerson, JR., President of SBEA, Madison 
College, Harrisonburg, Virginia 

Invocation: THE REVEREND DouGLAS NEWMAN, Pastor, First 
Methodist Church, Norfolk, Virginia 

Greetings: THE HONORABLE FRANK DuscH, Mayor, City of Vir- 
ginia Beach, Virginia 

Speaker: MivToN OLSON, President, United Business Education 
Association, New York State College for Teachers, Albany, New 
York 

TOPIC: Babucation and You 


DIVISIONAL MEETINGS 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS (10:30 a.m.—noon) 

Chairman: DELLA ROSENBERG, Starke High School, Starke, Florida 

Vice-Chairman: CarL E. JORGENSON, John Marshall High School, 
Richmond, Virginia 

Secretary: Mary Luoyp McKEEL, East Junior High School, Nash- 


ville, Tennessee 
TOPIC: Business Education Meets the Challenge of Other Chang- 


ing Curricula 
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Panel Members: 
GLADYS PEcK, Louisiana State Department of Education, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana 
ELLEN WALKER, Birmingham Southern College, Birmingham, 
Alabama 
Mary LEE VITANGE, Tifton High School, Tifton, Georgia 
PavuL ScHWEITZER, Layne-Atlantie Corporation, Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia 
Business Meeting 
PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOLS (10:30 a.m.—noon) 
Chairman: M. O. KirKPATRICK, JR., King’s Business College, 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
Vice-Chairman: ROBERT JEFFRIES, Richmond, Virginia 
Secretary: W. P. SANDERS, Norfolk, Virginia 
TOPIC: Ideas for Improving Your School 
Leader: M. O, KirKPATRICK, JR. 
Business Meeting 


JUNIOR COLLEGES (10:30 a.m.—noon) 
Chairman: WILLIAM B. Nasu, Wingate College, Wingate, North 
Carolina 
Vice-Chairman: D. L. HOWELL, St. Petersburg Junior College, St. 
Petersburg, Florida 
Secretary: ELEANOR DIXON, Manatee College, Bradenton, Florida 
TOPIC: Enriching the Junior College Curriculum 
Speakers: 
ZENOBIA T. LILES, Georgia State Department of Education, 
Atlanta, Georgia 
KENNETH ZIMMER, Richmond Professional Institute, Richmond, 
Virginia 
Business Meeting 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES (10:30 a.m.—noon) 
Chairman: Lois FRAZIER, Meredith Coilege, Kaleigh, North Caro- 
lina 
Vice-Chairman: G. H, Parker, University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville, Tennessee 
Secretary: MARJORIE KELCHNER, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, 
South Carolina 
TOPIC: Maintaining the Right Perspective for Business Educa- 
tion 
Moderator: Etvin 8S. Eyster, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana 
Panel Members: 
E. R. BRownInNG, East Carolina College, Greenville, North Caro- 
lina 
J. FRANK DAME, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida 
ELIZABETH O’DELL, University of South Carolina, Columbia, 
South Carolina 
Mary E. VANcE, Mercer University, Macon, Georgia 
RussELL J. Hosier, The University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin 
Business Meeting 


LUNCHEON—DELTA Pl EPSILON (12:15 p.m.—2:00 p.m.) 
Host Chapter: Zeta Chapter, The Woman’s College of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


BASIC BUSINESS (2:15 p.m.—3:30 p.m.) 

Chairman: Mrs. Ray KInsLow, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, 
Cookeville, Tennessee 

Vice-Chairman: J. KENNETH RoOAcH, University of Georgia, 
Athens, Georgia 

Secretary: SuE WADDELL, University of Alabama, University, Ala- 


bama 
TOPIC: Widening Horizons in Basic Business Education 
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IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Moderator: JAMES Loyp, East Tennessee State College, Johnson 
City, Tennessee 
Panel Members: 
Orus SurtTon, Appalachian State Teachers College, Boone, North 
Carolina 
DorrRIssE GARRISON, Rule High School, Knoxville, Tennessee 
PauL ScHWEITZER, Layne-Atlantie Corporation, Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia 
MARGUERITE CRUMLEY, Virginia State Department of Educa- 
tion, Richmond, Virginia 
Business Meeting 


ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION (2:15 p.m.—3:30 p.m.) 

Chairman: F. DEVERE SmitTH, University of South Carolina, 
Columbia, South Carolina 

Vice-Chairman: Witson ASHBY, University of Alabama, Univer- 
sity, Alabama 

Secretary: JOHN GiBson, Delta State College, Cleveland, Mis- 
sissippi 

TOPIC: Curricula and Accreditation 

Moderator: RuspeN J. DuMLeER, St. John’s College, Winfield, 
Kansas 

Panel Members: 
A, ALpO CHARLES, University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia 
Mito Kirkpatrick, JR., King’s Business College, Charlotte, 

North Carolina 

Lua Royse, Columbia High School, Columbia, South Carolina 
Witson Asupy, University of Alabama, University, Alabama 

Business Meeting 


CLERICAL PRACTICE (2:15 p.m.—3:30 p.m.) 
Chairman: CArroL E. WAGGONER, University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville, Florida 
Vice-Chairman: J. Curtis Haut, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn, Alabama 
Secretary: MINNIE SAcKeETT, Augusta Vocational School, Augusta, 
Georgia 
TOPIC: New Horizon—The Clerical Program 
Speaker: Harry HuFrFMAN, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacks- 
burg, Virginia 
Panel Members: 
Tro. BALSLEY, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston, Louisi- 
ana 
CALVIN Harris, University of Alabama, University, Alabama 
Leon E..is, Hillsborough High School, Tampa, Florida 
EveLtyN R. Ambler Senior High School, Ambler, Penn- 
sylvania 
Business Meeting 


PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOL TEACHER'S ROUNDTABLE (2:15 p.m. 
—3:30 p.m.) 

Chairman: M. O. KirRKPATRICK, JR., King’s Business College, 
Charlotte, North Carolina 

Vice-Chairman: ROBERT JEFFRIES, Richmond, Virginia 

Secretary: W. P. SaunpeErRS, Norfolk, Virginia 

TOPIC: Improvement of Teaching in the Private Business School 

Speaker: H. R. Coir, South-Western Publishing Company, Char- 
lotte, North Carolina 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING (3:45 p.m.—5:00 p.m.) 

Chairman: RoscoE J. ALLEN, Woman’s College of the University 
of North Carolina, Greensboro, North Carolina 

Vice-Chairman: JAMES H. WYKLE, Mississippi State College for 
Women, Columbus, Mississippi 

Secretary: Mrs. W. A. Batson, Denmark High School, Denmark, 
Georgia 
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TOPIC: New Horizons in the Teaching of Bookkeeping in the 
Secondary School 
Moderator: FRANK M. HERNDON, Mississippi State College for 
Women, Columbus, Mississippi 
Panel Members: 
JoHN H. Moorman, University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 
MERLE LANDRUM, Longwood College, Farmville, Virginia 
Nancy E. Netson, Chester City Area Schools, Chester, South 
Carolina 
JAMES K. Woop, Page Senior High School, Greensboro, North 
Carolina 
J MarsHatt Hanna, The Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio 
Business Meeting 


SECRETARIAL (3:45 p.m.—5:00 p.m.) 

Chairman: JOAN FRISBEE, Carson-Newman College, Jefferson City, 
Tennessee 

Vice-Chairman: Evita MULKEY, Decatur High School, Decatur, 
Georgia 

Secretary: FRANCES Causey, Harder High School, Wauchula, 
Florida 

TOPIC: 

Speaker: ANNE PIFER, Tidewater Hospital Service Association, 
Norfolk, Virginia 

Business Meeting 


UNDERWOOD ROSE TEA (5:00 p.m.—6:00 p.m.) 


CONVENTION BANQUET (7:00 p.m.—9:30 p.m.) 

Presiding: Z. S. DICKERSON, JR., President of SBEA 

Invocation: VERNON A. MUSSELMAN, Past-President of UBEA 
and SBEA, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 

Speaker: WALTER EMMERLING, President, National Office Man. 
agement Association; Manager General, Office Service Depart- 
ment, The Procter & Gamble Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


CONVENTION BALL (10:00 p.m.—1:00 a.m.) 
OPEN HOUSE: GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION (10:00 p.m.) 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 28, 1959 


SPECIAL BREAKFASTS (7:30 a.m.—8:30 a.m.) 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Indiana University, New 
York University, University of Kentucky, University of Mis- 
sissippi, University of Tennessee, Richmond Professional In- 
stitute, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION (8:45 a.m.—9:45 a.m.) 

Presiding: Hutpa Eratu, First Vice-President, SBEA, South- 
western Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, Louisiana 

TOPIC: Widening World Understandings 

Speaker: JoHN H. Furspay, Lecturer, Author, Global Air Com- 
muter, New York, New York. (Dr. Furbay is sponsored by 
General Motors Corporation, Detroit, Michigan. ) 


SYMPOSIUM (10:00 a.m.—1I1:30 a.m.) 
Presiding: VERNON ANDERSON, Second Vice-President, SBEA, 
Murray State College, Murray, Kentucky 
THEME: The Changing Emphasis in Education—Implications for 
Business Education 
Moderator: D. D. LESSENBERRY, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania 
Panel Members: 
J. J. BREWBAKER, Superintendent of Schools, Norfolk, Virginia. 
‘The Changing Emphasis in Education as It Affects the 
School Administrator’’ 
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Miuprep A. WITTEN, Georgia State Department of Education, 
Atlanta, Georgia. ‘‘The Changing Emphasis in Education 
as It Affects Curriculum Planning’’ 

A. L. WALKER, Virginia State Department of Education, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. ‘‘The Changing Emphasis in Education as 
It Affects the Supervisor’’ 

THEODORE Woopwarp, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee. ‘‘The Changing Emphasis in Education 
as It Affeets Student Counseling’’ 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION (11:30 a.m.—noon) 
Presiding: Z. S. DicKERSON, JR., President, SBEA 
Business Meeting 

Adjournment 


Pl OMEGA REGIONAL MEETING—LUNCHEON (12:30—1:30 p.m.) 


GENERAL SESSION 

Presiding: AupREY V. DEMPSEY, East Carolina College, Green- 
ville, North Carolina 

Host Chapter: Beta Kappa Chapter, East Carolina College, Green- 
ville, North Carolina 

Selection of Regional Officers 

Summary Report of 1958 Biennial Convention 

Explanation of Fraternity Projects 

Discussion Groups 

Recommendations for 1960 Biennial Convention 

Adjournment 


SBEA ... Theodore Woodward, immediate past- 
president of SBEA (left), is shown with the 1958- 
59 officers and members of the SBEA Execu- 
tive Committee: Edna Long, secretary; Vernon 
Anderson, second vice-president; Z. S. Dickerson, 
president; James H. Wykle, Mississippi represen- 
tative; Hulda Erath, first vice-president; William 
P. Warren, treasurer; Evelyn Howell, North Caro- 
lina representative; James Crews, editor; and 
Wilbur Lee Perkins, Louisiana representative. 


CONVENTION COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


Exhibits and Ads. FortNER, Norview High 
Registration Nancy GartuH, Norview High 
H. Q. Wess, William and Mary 

Fellowship Dinner__Eart W. Bracey, William and Mary 
Karry FirzGeraup, Norview High 

Equipment. CaRL JORGENSON, John Marshall High 
Lioyp GaskINs, Great Bridge High 
Favors and Prizes Mrs. A. H. PANNELL, Cradock High 
MARGUERITE CRUMLEY, State Dept. of Education 


Tours ine Soe Mary GREEN, Granby High 
Hostesses Mamie Baster, Suffolk High 
Breakfasts RicHarD GOcHENOUR, Longwood College 
ET HELEN GRESHAM, Princess Anne High 
Signs and Posters. SHELTON JONES, Churchland High 
Publicity. = JERRY SWINDEL, Woodrow Wilson High 
RutH Lee, Woodrow Wilson High 


SBEA EXECUTIVE BOARD 


President__________- Z. S. Dickerson, JR., Harrisonburg, Va. 
First Vice-President_______ Huupa Eratu, Lafayette, La. 
Second Vice-President VERNON ANDERSON, Murray, Ky. 
Secretary Epna Lona, Bartow, Fla. 
Wituiam A. WarrEN, Enka, N. C. 
Editor JAMES W. CrEws, Gainesville, Fla. 
UBEA-SBEA Membership Chairman...MAxiE L. Work 

University, Miss. 


Alabama EveELYN GULLEDGE, Birmingham 
Arkansas Ruts B. Carter, Little Rock 
Florida FRANCES BaRTOSZEK, Gainesville 
Georgia Zenosia T. Lives, Atlanta 
Kentucky ETHEL Puiock, Louisville 
Louisiana Witsur LEE PERKINS, Monroe 
Mississippi James H. WYKLE, Columbus 
North Carolina Evetyn Howe Gastonia 
Maria Cup, Rock Hill 
Epna Greaa, Johnson City 
Virginia Sara ANDERSON, Harrisonburg 


Nora Goan, Charleston 


West Virginia. 


UBEA-SBEA Membership Report — August 31, 1959 
Regional Chairman: Maxie Lee Work 


1959 1959-60 Percentage 
Aug. 31 Goal of Goal 

Alabama 123 120 102.5 
Arkansas 86 100 86.0 
Florida 156 165 94.5 
Georgia 131 160 81.8 
Kentucky 220 225 97.7 
Louisiana 142 165 86.0 
Mississippi 157 175 89.7 
North Carolina 124 140 88.5 
South Carolina 86 100 86.0 
Tennessee 168 210 80.0 
Virginia 192 215 89.3 
West Virginia 66 75 88.0 

Totals 1651 1850 89.2 


RESERVATION TO WILLIAMSBURG, VIRGINIA 


If you desire to go to historic Williamsburg please send 
your name and $3.50 (bus fare) to Mrs. Mary Green, 
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Granby High School, Norfolk, Va. by Nov. 10. Tour 
leaves 10:30 a.m., Thursday, November 26, 1959. 


Business Education Forum 


= 
| 
| 
| | 
i | 


Convention Highlights 


Electioneering, selection of event winners, discussion in small 
groups, interviews by press and radio, sightseeing, and lectures 
by outstanding businessmen were all a part of the big FBLA 
National Convention. Nearly 850 persons registered for this 
eighth annual meeting held in Washington, D. C., on June 14, 
15, and 16. 

Many students were luncheon guests of their congressmen; 
some were interviewed by Associated Press reporters, newspa- 
per editors, national magazine correspondents, Voice of Amer- 
ica announeers, and other news media, Topnotch competition 
in the various events provided perplexing problems for the 
judges. Extensive campaigns for national offices filled the 
elections with excitement. The first meetings of the newly 
formed College Division laid the groundwork for extensive 
expansion in this area. Specially arranged tours allowed a 
glimpse of the major attractions of the city. Wholehearted 
support in the form of awards by the American Institute of 
Men’s and Boys’ Wear represented another in a long line of 
businesses to lend their approval to the FBLA activities. 

The convention was the climax of the FBLA year which saw 
an increase in members of 7522 over the preceding year and 
with 209 new chapters chartered. This brings the total mem- 
bership close to 50,000 with over 2000 chapters chartered. 

Mr. Harold Fellows, Chairman and Member of the Board, 
National Association of Broadcasters, Washington, D. C.; and 
Mr. Charles E. Shutt, Washington Manager, Hearst Metrotone 
Telenews, Inc., were the featured speakers for the convention. 

New officers elected for the 1959-60 FBLA year are Presi- 
dent, Roy Peters, Jr., Alex (Oklahoma) High School; First 
Vice-President (President of College Division), Larry Me- 
Donald, Fullerton (California) Junior College; Vice-President 
for Eastern Region, Kathy McKeaige, Collingdale (Pennsyl- 
vania) High School; Vice-President for Southern Region, Jean 
Boland, Parker High School, Greenville, South Carolina; Vice- 
President for Central Region, Ann Smith, Hicksville (Ohio) 
High School; Vice-President for Mountain-Plains Region, 
James Beitz, Lebo (Kansas) High School; Vice-President for 
Western Region, Jan Painter, Taft (Oregon) High School; 
Secretary, Katherine Looney, Dobyns-Bennett High School, 
Kingsport, Tennessee; and Treasurer, Jean Gilbert, Baton 
Rouge (Louisiana) High School. 

Other College Division officers are Vice-President, Rose 
Ann Sadler, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls; and 
Secretary, Judy Miller, Kansas State Teachers College, Em- 
poria. 

The Awards Banquet in the beautiful dining room of the 
Mayflower Hotel was one of the highlights of the meeting. 
Contest judges worked right up to the last minute determining 
the winners in the various events. Space does not permit list- 
ing all of the winners; however, the first-place winners are: 

Event 1—Activities Report (Forkner Award): New Han- 
over High School, Wilmington, North Carolina. Event 2— 
Most Original Project: St. Paul Park (Minnesota) High 
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forum 


For Sponsors and Advisers 
of FBLA Chapters 


Roy Peters, 1959-60 National President 


School. Event 3—Largest Chapter Membership in Region: 
Eastern—Republica de Colombia High School, Rio Piedras, 
Puerto Rico; Southern—New Hanover High School, Wilming- 
ton, North Carolina; Central—Proviso Township High School, 
Maywood, Illinois; Mountain-Plains— Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia; Western—Oxnard (California) Union High 
School. Event 4a—Local Chapter in Region Installing Larg- 
est Number of New Chapters During Current School Year: 
Eastern—Franklin High School, Reisterstown, Maryland; 
Southern—Boyce (Louisiana) High School; Central—Fair- 
mont High School, Kettering, Ohio. Event 4b—State Chapter 
Organizing Largest Number of New Chapters During Current 
School Year: Ohio. Event 5a—Largest Local Chapter Attend- 
ance at the Convention: Clinton (Louisiana) High School. 
Event 5b—Largest State Chapter Attendance at the Conven- 
tion: Louisiana. 

Event 6a—Best Local Chapter Exhibit: Eagle Grove (Iowa) 
High School. Event 6b—Best State Chapter Exhibit: Lou- 
isiana. Event 7—Best Annual State Chapter Report in Re- 
gion: Eastern—Pennsylvania; Southern—Virginia; Central— 
Wisconsin; Mountain-Plains — Texas; Western — California. 
Event 8—National Parliamentary Procedure Contest: Texas. 

Event 9—Mr. Future Business Leader of 1959; Jerry Flow- 
ers, Nitro (West Virginia) High School. Event 10—Miss Fu- 
ture Business Leader of 1959: Charlene Ehlert, Washington 
High School, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Event 11—Mr. Future 
Business Executive of 1959: John Maddux, Texas Wesleyan 
College, Fort Worth. Event 12—Miss Future Business Execu- 
tive of 1959: Nancy Childs, Mercer University, Macon, Geor- 
gia. Event 13—National Spelling Relay: Virginia. Event 14 
—National Vocabulary Relay: Iowa. Event 15 — National 
Public Speaking Contest: Peggy Smith, California. 
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GOLD-SEAL AWARDS 

Gold-Seal Certificates are awarded by the United Business 
Education Association to local FBLA chapters with outstand- 
ing programs that contribute to better education for business. 
The selection of award winners is based on (a) chapter proj- 
ects that carry out the purposes of FBLA, (b) presentation of 
annual reports, (¢) business-like reports and correspondence 
in dealing with both the State Chapter and the National FBLA 
organization, (d) participation in FBLA conventions, and 
(e) recommendations of the chairman of the State FBLA 
Committee. The following chapters qualified for a Gold-Seal 


Certificate during the past school year: 


School and Chapter Number 
Gadsden High School (494) 
Murphy High School (1789) 
Ohatchee High School (1500) 
Oxford High School (714) 


Arkansas State Teachers College (1725) 


Jonesboro High School (712) 
Mountain Home High School (1259) 


City and State 
Gadsden, Ala. 

Mobile, Ala. 
Ohatchee, Ala. 
Oxford, Ala. 

Conway, Ark. 
Jonesboro, Ark. 
Mountain Home, Ark. 


Greene County Technical High School (598) Paragould, Ark. 


Anaheim Union High School (140) 


Adolfo Camarillo High School (1640) 


Chino High School (439) 

Fresno City College (245) 
Fullerton Junior College (108) 
Manteca Union High Sehool (223) 
Samuel Ayer High School (1593) 
Excelsior High School (550) 
Pleasant Hi!l High School (1225) 


American River Junior College (1805) 
Tranquillity Union High School (844) 


Wheat Ridge High School (1583) 
St. Anthony High School (1592) 
Wilmington High School (1374) 
Miami Jackson High School (263) 
Wildwood High School (773) 
Avondale High Sehool (1458) 
West Georgia College (255) 
Decatur High School (1033) 


Lanier Senior High School for Boys (218) 


Sylvester High School (1843) 


Anaheim, Calif. 
Camarillo, Calif. 
Chino, Calif. 
Fresno, Calif. 
Fullerton, Calif. 
Manteca, Calif. 
Milpitas, Calif. 
Norwalk, Calif. 
Pleasant Hill, Calif. 
Sacramento, Calif. 
Tranquillity, Calif. 
Wheat Ridge, Colo. 
Bristol, Conn. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Miami, Fla. 
Wildwood, Fla. 
Avondale Estates, Ga. 
Carrollton, Ga. 
Deeatur, Ga. 
Macon, Ga. 
Sylvester, Ga. 


School and Chapter Number 

East Jefferson High School (1260) 
Natchitoches High School (91) 
Holy Cross High School (929) 
Rocky Mount High School (1451) 
Sulphur High School (537) 
Washington High School (586) 
West Monroe High School (944) 


Milford Mill Junior-Senior H. S. (575) 


Seton High School (1620) 
Franklin High Sehool (349) 
St. Paul Park High School (1717) 


Northeast Mississippi Junior College (924) 
Mississippi State College for Women (1265) 


Central High School (1708) 
Mountain Grove High School (103) 
Rich Hill High School (1246) 


Burlington Senior High School (498) 


Bethlehem High School (352) 
Ayden High School (1051) 
Pamlico County High School (1139) 
East Carolina College (861) 
Havelock High School (1638) 
Louisburg College (1236) 

New Hanover High School (1293) 
Fairmont High School (1764) 
Elida High School (948) 
Clay-Genoa High School (358) 
Hicksville High School (1406) 
Loveland High School (421) 
Libbey High School (198) 

Milton Union High School (1031) 
Alex High School (1137) 

Jenks High School (504) 

Lawton Senior High School (1799) 
University of Oklahoma (1709) 
Bend High School (1444) 

Burns Union High Sehool (1803) 
Klamath Union High School (283) 
Molalla Union High School (170) 
Taft High School (1253) 

Altoona Senior High School (650) 
Collingdale High School (982, 
Norwin High School (1152) 


City and State 
Metairie, La. 
Natchitoches, La. 
New Orleans, La. 
Plain Dealing, La. 
Sulphur, La. 
Washington, La. 
West Monroe, La. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Reisterstown, Md. 
St. Paul Park, Minn. 
Booneville, Miss. 
Columbus, Miss. 
Jackson, Miss. 
Mountain Grove, Mo. 
Rich Hill, Mo. 
Burlington, N. J. 
Delmar, N. Y. 
Ayden, N. C. 
Bayboro, N. C. 
Greenville, N. C. 
Havelock, N. C. 
Louisburg, N. C. 
Wilmington, N. C. 
Dayton, Ohio 
Elida, Ohio 
Genoa, Ohio 
Hicksville, Ohio 
Loveland, Ohio 
Toledo, Ohio 

West Milton, Ohio 
Alex, Okla. 

Jenks, Okla. 
Lawton, Okla. 
Norman, Okla. 
Bend, Oreg. 
Burns, Oreg. 
Klamath Falls, Oreg. 
Molalla, Oreg. 
Taft, Oreg. 
Altoona, Pa. 
Collingdale, Pa. 
Irwin, Pa. 


Kauai Technical School (871) Lihue, Kauai, Hawaii West Allegheny Senior High School (901) Oakdale, Pa. 


J. Sterling Morton H.S. and Jr. Coll. (311) Berwyn, Il. Reading Senior High School (1428) Reading, Pa. 
Jones Commercial High School (1584) Chicago, Il. Rafael Roecea High School (1815) Naguabo, P. R. 
Marion High School (737) . Marion, Ill. Conway High School (796) Conway, 8. C. 
Marshall Community High School (1519) Marshall, Tl. Gilbert High School (381) Gilbert, 8. C. 


Greenville, S. C. 
Greenville, S. C. 
Lake City, 8. C. 
Chureh Hill, Tenn. 
Kingsport, Tenn. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Breckenridge, Tex. 
Burkburnett, Tex. 
Carthage, Tex. 
Denton, Tex. 
Jacksboro, Tex. 
Weatherford, Tex. 
Annandale, Va. 
Christiansburg, Va. 
Courtland, Va. 
Culpeper, Va. 
Richmond, Va. 
Richmond, Va. 
Roanoke, Va. 
Salem, Va. 
Seattle, Wash. 
East Bank, W. Va. 
Montgomery, W. Va. 
Janesville, Wis. 


Greenville Senior High School (104) 
Parker High School (590) 

Lake City High School (1657) 

Church Hill High School (1392) 
Dobyns-Bennett High School (17) 

S. A. Owen Junior College (1411) 
Breckenridge High School (293) 
Burkburnett High School (889) 
Carthage High School (910) 

North Texas State College (821) 
Jacksboro High School (168) 
Weatherford Senior High School (1036) 
Annandale High School (1412) 
Christiansburg High School (384) 
Southampton High School (1290) 
Culpeper County High School (418) 
John Marshall High School (663) 
Varina High School (387) 

Jefferson High School (481) 

Andrew Lewis High Sehool (1151) 
Shoreline High School (1783) 

East Bank High School (458) 

West Virginia Institute of Tech. (683) 
Janesville High School (959) 

Nicolet High School (1512) Milwaukee, Wis. 
Waukesha High School (96) Waukesha, Wis. 
Wisconsin State Coll. at Whitewater (1522) Whitewater, Wis. 


Proviso Township High School (41) 
Francis Joseph Reitz High School (23) 
Froebel High School (487) Gary, Ind. 
Southport High School (77) Indianapolis, Ind. 
Walter P. Chrysler Memorial H. S. (131) New Castle, Ind. 
Iowa State Teachers College (4) Cedar Falls, Iowa 
Washington High School (1673) Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Clarion High School (24) Clarion, Iowa 
Eagle Grove High School (1058) Eagle Grove, Iowa 
Labette County Community H.S. (567) Altamont, Kans. 
Derby High School (1101) Derby, Kans. 
Kansas State Teachers College (817) Emporia, Kans. 
Shawnee-Mission High School (272) Merriam, Kans. 
Oldham County High School (1227) La Grange, Ky. 
Theodore Ahrens Trade High School (143) Louisville, Ky. 
Murray Training School, Murray State 
College (43) 
Reidland High School (856) 
Baton Rouge High School (560) 
Istrouma High School (375) 
Boyce High School (262) 
Breaux Bridge High School (341) 
Clinton High School (552) 
Eunice High School (1317) 
Grayson High School (319) 
Lafayette High School (436) 
LaGrange High School (270) 


Maywood, Ill. 
Evansville, Ind. 


Murray, Ky. 
Padueah, Ky. 
Baton Rouge, La. 
Baton Rouge, La. 
Boyee, La. 
Breaux Bridge, La. 
Clinton, La. 
Eunice, La. 
Grayson, La. 
Lafayette, La. 
Lake Charles, La. 


SIXTEENTH STREET, N.W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
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PUBLICATIONS LIST 


e Business Education Periodicals 


BUSINESS EDUCATION FORUM. A monthly 
magazine of down-to-earth aids for the alert 
business teacher. Issued October through May. 
Included with UBEA $5 basic and $7.50 com- 
prehensive membership service. Annual sub- 
scription to libraries, $5. Single copies $1. 
Bound Volumes | through 13 available, $6.95 
each volume. 


THE NATIONAL BUSINESS EDUCATION 
QUARTERLY. Provides monograph-type treat- 
ment of special areas of business education— 
administration and supervision, research, inter- 
national, and teacher education. Included with 
the $7.50 comprehensive membership service 
(which includes subscription to BUSINESS EDU- 
CATION FORUM). Annual subscription to 
libraries, $3. Bound volumes 6 through 8, 10, 
12, 13, and 15 through 27 available. $4.95 each 


volume. 


BOUND VOLUMES OF UBEA PUBLICATIONS. 
Bound volumes provide a compact, permanent 
method of maintaining your magazines. BUSI- 
NESS EDUCATION FORUM is available at 
$6.95 for combined Volume | and 2, and $6.95 
for each volume 3 through 13. THE NA- 
TIONAL BUSINESS EDUCATION QUARTERLY 
is available at $4.95 each, Volumes 6 through 
8, 10, 12, 13, and 15 through 27. 


MAGAZINE BINDERS. United Business Educa- 
tion Association. Binders for your UBEA publica- 
tions, BUSINESS EDUCATION FORUM and 
THE NATIONAL BUSINESS EDUCATION 
QUARTERLY, are now available. These binders 
will preserve your magazines for years, put them 
in an easily accessible place, and prevent them 
from being lost. The long-lasting, durable bind- 
ers have a simulated leather cover, beautifully 
embossed with the magazine title. Each binder 
($3.50) holds a two year's supply of magazines. 
By ordering two binders, you receive a discount 
price ——one FORUM and one QUARTERLY 
binder, two FORUM binders, or two QUAR- 
TERLY binders for $6.50. Payment must ac- 
company the order. 


October 


FREE COPIES 


Additional copies of this four-page UBEA Pub- 
lications List may be obtained without charge 
by sending a self-addressed, stamped (4 cents) 
envelope to the United Business Education As- 
sociation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. Reasonable quantity orders will 
be filled for distribution to teacher education 
students in NABTE member schools, and for 
workshops and conferences. 


e High School Business Education 


BUSINESS CURRICULUM—WHAT IS_sITS 
FUTURE? (THE). A reprint of the popular 
article based on the Conant report. The 
authors describe curriculum patterns for busi- 
ness subjects in today's secondary schools. Re- 
printed from THE NATIONAL BUSINESS EDU- 
CATION QUARTERLY. May 1959. 10 p. 25¢. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION PROGRAM IN THE 
EXPANDING SECONDARY SCHOOL, (THE). 
The characteristics of a good business educa- 
tion program in the secondary school are 
described. This comprehensive coverage of 
the business education program includes topics 
such as housing; equipment; teaching aids; 
teachers; supervision; selection, guidance, 
placement, and follow-up; extraclass activities; 
co-ordinated work experience; adult educa- 
tion; research; evaluating effectiveness of 
teaching in various subject areas; and what 
business education has to offer to general edu- 
cation, vocational competency, and community 
relations. !957. 160 p. $1.50 paper cover, 
$2 hard cover. 


e Administration and Supervision 
in Business Education 


ADMINISTERING BUSINESS EDUCATION IN 
LARGE HIGH SCHOOLS. Topics such as 
budgets, equipment and layout, selection and 
assignment of business teacher personnel, cur- 
riculum, extraclass activities, and public rela- 
tions are considered along with other items 
of special interest to the supervisor, to the 
department head, and to the business teachers 
in a large high school. A Directory of Super- 
visors of Business Education (Cities of over 
100,000 and States) is included. THE NA- 
TIONAL BUSINESS EDUCATION QUARTERLY. 
May 1958. 64 p. $1. 


ADMINISTERING BUSINESS EDUCATION 
ON THE COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY LEVEL. 
Curricular and noncurricular problems are 
covered in the administration of business edu- 
cation in various types of colleges and univer- 
sities. An article on today's business curriculum 
at the secondary school level is included as well 
as a Directory of Supervisors of Business Educa- 
tion (Cities over 50,000 and States). THE 
NATIONAL BUSINESS EDUCATION QUAR- 
TERLY. May 1959. 64 p. $1. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS IN BUSINESS 
EDUCATION. The annual May issue of 
THE NATIONAL BUSINESS EDUCATION 
QUARTERLY is designed for administrators 
of business education programs at all levels 
from a one teacher high school system to a 
head of the department in a large college. 
Issues available are: 1950, 64 p.; 1951, 48 p.; 
1952, 56 p.; 1953, 64 p.; 1955, 72 p.; 1956, 64 
p. $1 each. 


EVALUATING THE EFFECTIVENESS OF SU- 
PERVISION IN BUSINESS EDUCATION. 
Basic information covering the responsibilities, 
functions, and specific duties of supervisors; 
also methods to implement a supervisory. pro- 
gram of business education at each level of 
instruction. THE NATIONAL BUSINESS EDU- 
CATION QUARTERLY. May 1957. 56 p. $1. 
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e Business Teacher Education 


BETTER PROGRAMS FOR BUSINESS TEACH- 
ER EDUCATION. The 1958 NABTE distin- 
guished lecture by Paul S. Lomax and a report 
of the discussion group sessions at the annual 
NABTE convention are compiled in an interest- 
ing and informative publication of particular 
value to teachers of classes in methods and 
foundations in business education. NABTE 
BULLETIN 68. 1958. $1.25. 


BUSINESS TEACHER EDUCATION 
RICULUM, (THE). A variety of problems and 
practices are covered in this publication on 
planning and implementing the business teach- 
er education curriculum. NABTE BULLETIN 
63. 1955. 64 p. $1. 


BUSINESS TEACHER RECRUITMENT MA- 
TERIALS OF NABTE MEMBER SCHOOLS. A 
special committee of the National Association 
for Business Teacher Education surveyed the 
member schools and has compiled a report of 
methods and techniques, results of recruit- 
ment programs, and appraisal of materials 
used. A list of materials available for recruit- 
ing business teachers is included. 1958. Mime- 
ographed. 21 p. $1. 


BUSINESS TEACHER SUPPLY AND DEMAND. 
This special report, prepared by a committee 
representing the National Association for 
Business Teacher Education, reports supply and 
demand figures for business teachers in the 
five regions of the United States with a report 
of experiences of member colleges and univer- 
sities in the area of supply and demand. 
1958. Mimeographed. 18 p. 50¢. 


CHALLENGES IN BUSINESS TEACHER EDU- 
CATION. This up-to-date resume of busi- 
ness education—past, present, and a look to 
the future—is divided into four parts: Busi- 
ness Education in a Modern World, Vital Is- 
sues in Business Education, A New Era: Auto- 
mation and Modern Technology, and Pioneer- 
ing in Business Education. 1957. 72 p. $1.50. 


CREATIVITY IN BUSINESS TEACHER EDU- 
CATION—A PROSPECTUS. The 1959 NABTE 
distinguished lecture by Robert E. Slaughter 
and a report of the discussion group sessions 
at the annual NABTE convention are compiled 
in an interesting and informative publication 
of particular value for classes in methods and 
foundations in business education. NABTE 
BULLETIN 70. 1959. $1.25. 


EVALUATING BUSINESS TEACHER EDUCA- 
TION PROGRAMS. The topics covered range 
from the "why" and "what" to the "how" in 
evaluating business teacher education pro- 
grams. NABTE BULLETIN 59. 1953. 72 p. $I. 


HOW TO TEACH BUSINESS SUBJECTS— 
ESPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR STUDENT 
TEACHERS. A book combining sections and 
reprints from NABTE Bulletins 60, 61, 65, and 
69. The book is divided into four parts— 
Orienting Yourself, How You Will Be Super- 
vised, How You Will Be Evaluated, and How 
To Teach Business Subjects. It is ideal for use 
as a textbook in methods classes and as a 
reference book for student teachers and new 
teachers. Cloth bound. 1959. 176 p. $2.50. 
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SELECTION AND RECRUITMENT OF BUSI- 
NESS TEACHERS. Recruitment principles and 
procedures are presented including considera- 
tion of qualitative and quantitative factors; 
selective procedures; visitation programs; and 
practices at a state university, land-grant col- 
lege, state college, and private university. 
NABTE BULLETIN 58. 1953. 48 p. $I. 


SUGGESTED GUIDANCE PRACTICES FOR 
BUSINESS TEACHER RECRUITMENT. The 
role in the recruitment of business teachers is 
outlined for teachers in secondary schools and 
teachers colleges, high school and college coun- 
selors, professional organizations, and the 


supervisor. NABTE BULLETIN 64. 1956. 24 p. $1. 


SUPERVISING STUDENT TEACHERS IN BUSI- 
NESS EDUCATION. Some of the factors to 
consider in student teacher programs are 
provided and include such topics as the role of 
the college supervisor, selecting and eliminat- 
ing student teachers, visiting and observing 
student teachers, developing interest in teach- 
ing, and preparation and use of a handbook. 
NABTE BULLETIN 60. 1954. 72 p. $I. 


NABTE BULLETINS. Single copies $1; quantity 
discounts available when 10 or more copies 
are sent to the same address. (t) Indicates 
only single copies available. 

t 14. Suggested Programs for Commercial 
Teacher-Training Institutions. February 1938, 
28 p. 

+21. An Analysis and Appraisal of Some 
Consumer Education Programs in Secondary 
Schools. October 1940, 46 p. 

t 23. Commercial Teacher-Training Curricula 
in 94 Accredited Teachers Colleges and Normal 
Schools in 1938. July 1941, 39 p. 

t 25. A Study of Student Teaching in Busi- 
ness Subjects in State Teachers Colleges, State 
Colleges, and Universities, and Selected Private 
Colleges and Universities. January 1942, 41 p. 

t 26. Report of the Work Committee on a 
Rating Scale for Secondary Business Educa- 
tion; Third (1941) Tentative Report. March 
1942, 27 p. 

t 27. Proceedings of the Fifteenth Annual 
Conference. April 1942, 41 p. 

t 28. Comparative Analysis and Evaluation 
of National High School Subject-Matter So- 
cieties with Implications for the Future Busi- 
ness Leaders of America. Also, Subject Index 
of NABTTI Bulletins | to 26, inclusive. October 
1942, 48 p. 

29. Handbook for Studying Business Edu- 
cation. January 1943, 24 p. 

t 32. The Development and Present Status 
of The Future Teachers of America. January 
1944, 42 p. 

33. Collegiate Teaching of Shorthand and 
Typewriting. May 1944, 42 p. 

34. Relationships Between Commerce Pro- 
grams and Education Programs in Business 
Teacher-Training in Colleges and Universities. 
December 1944, 62 p. 

35. An Evaluation of the Graduate Courses 
in Business Education Offered in ‘the Colleges 
and Universities of the U. S. in 1943. March 
1945, 51 p. 

36. An Analysis of the Requirements for 
the Masters Degree in State Universities. May 
1945, 71 p. 


38. A Study of the Interest Patterns of 
Business Education Teachers in Public Second- 
ary Schools. March 1946, 63 p. 

39. Proceedings of the Nineteenth Annual 
Convention. June 1946, 74 p. 

+41. Part I—Business Education in Cal- 
ifornia. Part II—An Analysis of the Require- 
ments for the Baccalaureate Degree in the 
Colleges of Liberal Arts and Business Ad- 
ministration. March 1947, 48 p. 

42. Proceedings of the Twentieth Annual 
Convention. May 1947, 59 p. 

48. Proceedings of the Twenty-Second An- 
nual Convention. June 1949, 80 p. 

t 50. An Integrated Office Practice Course 
of Study for the Secondary Schools. March 
1950. 68 p. 

51. Proceedings of the Twenty-third An- 
nual Convention. June 1950, 102 p. 

52. The Nature of Experiences and Prac- 
tices in the Organization and Administration 
of Business Education Student-Teaching Pro- 
grams. December 1950, 67 p. 

+ 53. Part I: The Construction of a Stand- 
ardized Test in Typewriting for Use on the 
Collegiate Level. Part Il: Curriculum Guide 
for Distributive Education Students. March 
1951, 78 p. 

54. Crucial Problems in Business-Teacher 
Education. June 1951, 75 p. 

55. Challenges for Better Business Teacher 
Education. December 1951, 66 p. 

56. Criteria for Certification of Business 
Teachers. June 1952, 40 p. 

+57. An Appraisal of the Business-Teacher 
Education Program. December 1952, 66 p. 


e Testing in Business Education 


NATIONAL BUSINESS ENTRANCE TESTS. Six 
tests are available in each of two series: Busi- 
ness Fundamentals and General Information, 
Bookkeeping and Accounting, Stenography, 
General Office Clerical (including filing), Ma- 
chine Calculation, and Typewriting. The six tests 
in the General Testing Series are used in 
schools for grading purposes and in preparing 
students for the Official Testing Series. The 
tests in the Official Testing Series are for ad- 
ministration at any Official Testing Center, 
which could easily be your own school. Tests 
in the General Testing Series are available at 
50¢ each; a complete specimen set (1 each of 
6 tests plus manuals) is available for $3.00. 
Write for additional information on the Testing 
Program and Official Testing Centers. 


STUDENTS TYPEWRITING TESTS. Students 
Typewriting Tests are available to measure mar- 
ketable productivity of typewriting students at 
the end of each of the first four semesters of 
typewriting. The tests may be used for diag- 
nostic purposes after they have been used to 
measure the results of teaching in terms of pro- 
ductive ability. Each test includes both straight 
copy and production work. National norms and 
awards are available for use with the Students 
Typewriting Tests. A complete specimen set 
(1 copy of each of 4 tests and manuals) is 
available for $1.50. 


Business Education Forum 


e Research in Business Education 


S UBEA ORDER FORM 


GUIDE TO RESEARCH IN BUSINESS EDUCA. S Quantity | Item | Price | Total 


TION. One of the most complete reference 


books available for students and advisers. & 


reviewing, conducting, or interpreting research 
in business education. NABTE BULLETIN 66. 
1957. 80 p. $1.25. 


NEEDED RESEARCH IN BUSINESS EDUCA- 
TION. All business educators interested in 
conducting research will find this publication 
valuable. Some specific areas have been 
identified where work is vitally needed to fill 
gaps in business education research. RE- 
SEARCH BULLETIN OF UBEA, No. |. 1955. 
16 p. $1. 


RESEARCH BUSINESS EDUCATION. 
Reports of techniques and developments in 
research in business education are compiled 
by the Research Division of UBEA to keep its 
membership informed. Also included in each 
issue since 1952 is a list of current studies 
completed and underway. 1950, 64 p.; 1951, 
1952; 1953; “80 ip:; 1954; 64 
1955, 64 p.: 1956, 50 p.: 1957, 48 p.: 1958, 
56 p.; 1959, 48 p. $1 each. 


SUMMARIES OF STUDIES AND RESEARCH 
IN BUSINESS EDUCATION FOR THE YEAR 
1958. Research abstracts of 88 researches 
in business education are included in this an- 
nual publication designed to acquaint business 
educators with the general nature of studies 
completed during the year. THE NATIONAL 
BUSINESS EDUCATION QUARTERLY. Oc- 
tober 1959. 72 p. $2 (Copies of the 1953, 
1954, 1955, 1956, and 1957 summaries are also 
available at $2 a copy. When ordering copies 
released between 1953 and 1958, please specify 
the year.) 


e Future Business Leaders 
of America 


FUTURE BUSINESS LEADERS OF AMERICA 
HANDBOOK. The handbook, designed for 
use as a guide by business teachers and 
students in organization and operation of 
chapters of the national organization for young 
adults preparing for careers in business, in- 
cludes suggestions for organizing, selection of 
projects, preparation of constitution, installa- 
tion, and other information concerning the 
FBLA organization. 1959. 64 p. $2. 


100 MONEY-MAKING PROJECTS. This book 
describes successful projects used for money- 
raising purposes by FBLA chapters throughout 
the country. 1952. 39 p. $1.50. 


x volumes, $6.95. Specify years, copies, or volumes —. 


Ci 


BUSINESS EDUCATION PERIODICALS 
Business Education Forum—lI yr., $5.00; single copies, $1.00; bound 


The National Business Education Quarterly—! yr., $3.00; single 
copies, October $2.00, December $1.25, March and May each 
$1.00; bound volumes, $4.95. Specify years, copies, or volumes 


Magazine Binders—Business Education Forum $3.50 
The National Business Education Quarterly 3.50 
(Combination of any two binders for $6.50) 


HIGH SCHOOL BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Business Curriculum—What Is Its Future? (The) 25 


Business Education Program in the Expanding Secondary School, 
Hard cover | 2.00 


Paper cover | 1.50 

ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 
Administering Business Education in Large High Schools 1.00 
Administering Business Education on the College and 

University Level 1.00 
Administrative Problems in Business Education 

(Specify issues) 1.00 
Evaluating the Effectiveness of Supervision in Business Education 1.00 

BUSINESS TEACHER EDUCATION 

Better Programs for Business Teacher Education 1.25 
Business Teacher Education Curriculum, The 1.00 
Business Teacher Recruitment Materials of NABTE Member Schools | 1.00 
Business Teacher Supply and Demand 50 
Challenges in Business Teacher Education 1.50 
Creativity in Business Teacher Education—A Prospectus 1.25 
Evaluating Business Teacher Education Programs 1.00 
How To Teach Business Subjects—Especially Designed for 

Student Teachers 2.50 
Selection and Recruitment of Business Teachers 1.00 
Suggested Guidance Practices for Business Teacher Recruitment 1.00 
Supervising Student Teachers in Business Education 1.00 


NABTE Bulletins. (Specify Bulletins by number) 1.00 


FUTURE BUSINESS LEADERS OF AMERICA 


Future Business Leaders of America Handbook 2.00 
100 Money-Making Projects 1.50 
TOTAL THIS PAGE 


NOTE: Be sure to fill in name and address on opposite side of this form. Checks or money orders 
should be made payable to United Business Education Association. Orders not accompanied by 
remittance will be billed with postage and mailing charges added. 


DISCOUNTS: Educational discounts are available on most items when 10 or more copies of a 
publication are mailed to the same address—2-9 copies, 10%; 10 or more copies, 20%. 


Hollis Guy, Executive Director 


To Future Business Leaders of America 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Please send me information concerning the FBLA organization and instructions for organizing a chapter in my school. 


I (do) (do not) now sponsor a business club. Approximate number of members __........ ; 
Name School 
Street and Number City [ee 


October 1959 
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TEACHER CERTIFICATION POLICIES, (A). 


School or Organization _ 


Position (Title) 


(Revised Draft). 1954. 9 p. Single copies free. 
Send self-addressed #10 envelope with 4¢ 


postage attached. 


RESEARCH AND THE BUSINESS TEACHER. 
Proceedings of the 1957 NABTE Convention. 
13 p. Single copies free. Send an addressed 
#10 envelope with 8¢ postage attached. 


Quantity | Item Price Total e Miscellaneous Business 
TESTING IN BUSINESS EDUCATION ~§° Education Publications 
usiness amentais an enera ntormation ECONOMIC COMPETENCY. Proceedings of 
Bookkeeping and Accounting 50 S the 1956 NABTE Convention. 27 p. Single 
General Office Clerical 50 8 copies free. Send an addressed #10 envelope 
with 12¢ postage attached. 
enography 
Typewiiling 50 1 CHRONOLOGY OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
Specimen Set (1 each of 6 tests) 3.00 4 IN THE UNITED STATES. Includes important 
Students Typewriting Tests. Prices apply to tests of the same num- 4 dates, nner and events in the history of busi- 
ber (Test |, II, Ill, or IV) purchased in multiples of 10. 10 tests— ; ness education in the United States. Reprinted 
$1.00; 20 tests—$1.60; 30 tests—$2.10; 40 tests—$2.60; 50 tests— E ie the Centennial Issue of BUSINESS EDU- 
$3.00; 60 tests—$3.45: 70 tests—$3.85; 80 tests—$4.20: 90 or 
more tests—50 cents each 10 tests. ! GUIDANCE IN BUSINESS EDUCATION. A 
Test |—Semester | t= down-to-earth approach to successful guidance 
Test I|—Semester II ; practices, the role of the counselor, and bul- 
Test Il|—Semester III a letin board suggestions provide a well-rounded 
Test IV—Semester IV 4 treatment of this important phase of the school 
Specimen Set (1 each of 4 tests) 1.50 : program as related to business education. 
Guide to Research in Business Education 1.25 4 ; 
Needed Research in Business Education 1.00 ! INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS EDUCATION. The 
R 100 January 1959 issue of BUSINESS EDUCATION 
esearch in Business Education (Specify issues) j ‘ FORUM features international business educa- 
* 4 tion and teaching aids in business education. 
Summaries of Studies and Research in Business Education for the § = A comprehensive look at the business edu- 
Year 1958 (Other years available—specify year) — 2.00 4 cation programs in Switzerland, Sweden, Bel- 
sassoceeoe=- ; gium, Finland, Netherlands, and Austria, not 
MISCELLANEOUS BUSINESS EDUCATION PUBLICATIONS 1 only is of value in learning about other coun- 
: : : § tries, but provides important data for evaluating 
Business Teacher Education and Economic Competency 4 business, educéiten the United FOR- 
(Send addressed #10 envelope with 12 cents postage attached) : UM REPRINT SERIES, No. 2, 1959. 42 p. $l. 
Chronology of Business Education in the United States .25 r ESS EDU 
CATION. A chronology of business educa- 
International Business Education 1.00 § ~=tion in the United States and an historical 
One Hundred Years in Business Education 2.00 ; treatment of the major subject areas in busi- 
Proposed Statement of Business Teacher Certification Policies ; ness education and the United Business Educa- 
(Send addressed #10 envelope with 4 cents postage attached) g tion Association make this publication ° tet 
d #10 4 for the library of each professional business 
e e Business acne vend a resse envelope teacher.- 1957. 65 p. Cloth, $2. 
with 8 cents postage attached) E 
TOTAL THIS PAGE 4 PROPOSED STATEMENT OF BUSINESS 
| 


YES! | want membership in the United Business Education Association; START IT NOW. Remittance of $.. is enclosed. 


Oo 


or 


National: UNITED BUSINESS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Regional: SBEA, MPBEA, WBEA, CRUBEA, or ERUBEA 


Type of UBEA Membership Service (Please check) 


Basic Service—Provides full active privileges in your national and unified regional 
association, a year’s subscription to the Business Education Forum, and ie oe 
membership releases $5.00 

(Budget Rates: 2 years, $9.00; 3 years, $12.00) 


Comprehensive Service—Provides full ac.ive privileges in your national and unified 
regional association and the four UBEA Divisions. Research Foundation, Adminis- 
trators Division, National Association for Business Teacher Education (individual), 
and International Division. Also a year’s subscription to the Business Education 
Forum, The National Business Education Quarterly, bulletins, and special mem- 


(Budget Rates: 2 years, $13.50; 3 years, $19.50) 


International Society for Business Education—Including the International Review 
and membership privileges. a; $1.50 a year to Comprehensive or Basic Service— 
$3.00 to nonmembers of UBEA 


Join the National Education Association through the local representative. 


1 New UBEA membership 
This is a 
Renewal UBEA membership 
Mr. Miss 
Dr. Mrs. 
Street 
School 


Make check payable to United Business Education Association. 


ness Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Give application 
and dues to your UBEA State Membership Chairman or mail to the United Busi- 


Your last year’s Forum address (if different from above address) 


nip 


The Fall Issue of The National Business Education 
Quarterly is a professional service of the United Business 
Education Association. The subscription rate to libraries 
is three dollars a year. The UBEA comprehensive member- 
ship service includes a subscription to the Quarterly and 


a year's membership in the four UBEA Professional Divisions 
(institutions excepted). Many back issues of the Quarterly 
are available at the single copy rate. Write to the United 
Business Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C., concerning the Quarterly. 
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JUST PUBLISHED—-how to develop and use management games 


This is the only how-to book on the design of 
games for training in business decision-making—the 


new technique which has been received so favor- 


ably. The core of the book contains seven non- 
computer games which can be easily integrated 


into business administrative classes or executive 


DE iS] development programs, or played at home. They 
cover every level of management in a_ business 


organization and include a wide variety of business 


G AM ES problems. Complete instructions are included along 
with background information and referee material. 


Including Seven Noncomputer Games 


By J. R. GREENE, General Electric Co., and R. ba 4p to SEND NOW FOR YOUR ON-APPROVAL COPY 
. a Systems, Inc. and Canning, Sisson and Asso- JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 
1959 84 pages $2.95 440 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Throughout General Business | 
for Today and Tomorrow, 
Aberle, Sielaff, and Mayer 
begin each Part with a busi- | 


/ ness “problem” or “thought | 
CWe question”; this approach puts | 
junior and senior high  stu- | 


dents right in the middle of 
business situations, Then, as | 


General students think about the ideas 
Business given in the “problem,” the | 


authors present the facts that 


for Today enable students think 


clearly and draw conclusions 
that are keyed to effective 

and Tomorrow consumer living. Wire-O spir- 
al bound. 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 
Educational Book Division 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 


In Complete College Typing, 
Stuart, Payne, and Anderson 
present a complete college- 
typing course. They help stu- 
dents prepare for the modern 
office by developing produc- 
tion techniques early and 
throughout the text, by em- 
phasizing college-level work, 
by supplying real office prob- 
lems taken from actual offices, 
and by providing for individ- 
ual differences in many ways. 
Meaningful drills exer- 
cises—such as_ speed-builders 
and “Power Drives.” 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 
Educational Book Division 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 


Tew! 


Complete 
College 


Typing 


Evidence Conclusively Demonstrates that 


f 
SEB BEB 


many words with the same outline. 


FORKNER ALPHABET SHORTHAND 


Can be learned in from one-half to one-third the time required by traditional systems. 
Enables writers to compete successfully for jobs requiring examinations — civil service, business. 
Reduees failures and dropouts. Is easy to learn and hard to forget. 
Is the most readable of all alphabetic systems. It is the alphabetic system of: quality. 
Is admirably suited for college note taking or for professional use. 

Satisfies users—schools, colleges, students, stenographers, employers. 


Me If you compare other alphabetic systems with FORKNER ALPHABET SHORTHAND 
vou will select FORKNER because it eliminates confusing brief forms and avoids writing 


| 
| Address 


FORKNER PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
106 Morningside Drive, New York 27, New York 


Please send free materials about FORKNER ALPHABET SHORTHAND and about the free correspondence course for teachers. 


DYNAM(C 
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